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INTRODUCTION 


Th©  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  was  established  with 
passage  of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Act,  Chapter  8 of  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1943.  The  original  named  membership  follows: 

Honourable  N.  E.  Tanner,  Chairman; 

Honourable  E.  C.  Manning; 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  Alfred  Speakman,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  E.  J.  Martin,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hooke,  M.L.A. 

By  Order  in  Council  Number  1004/43  the  following  were  named 
as  members: 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  M.C.; 

Harold  E.  Tanner,  M.A. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5 of  the  act,  the  Committee 
named  H.  D.  Carrigan  as  Secretary-Treasurer  on  April  29,  1943. 

The  inclusion  of  Dr.  Newton  brought  to  the  Committee  a member 
representative  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Research  Council 
of  Alberta,  and  the  National  Research  Council.  The  inclusion  of 
Harold  E.  Tanner  ensured  adequate  representation  for  all  ex-Service- 
men's  organizations. 

An  Agenda  committee  and  subcommittees  were  appointed  as 
follows: 

Agenda  Committee:  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood, 
A.  Speakman,  E.  J.  Martin,  with  Dr.  R.  Newton  and  H.  E. 
Tanner  as  advisory  members. 

Agriculture,  Lands  and  Soldier  Settlement:  Alfred  Speakman, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Robert  Gardiner,  O.  S. 
Longman  and  James  Jackson,  later  replaced  by  H.  E. 
Nichols. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Training:  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  F.  G.  Buchanan,  G.  M.  Cormie 
and  Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally. 

Finance:  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman,  Alfred  Speakman,  L.  D.  Byrne 
and  H.  E.  Spencer. 

Industry:  Hon.  E.  C.  Manning,  Chairman,  Alfred  Speakman, 
Carl  Berg,  W.  D.  King  and  Howard  Stutchbury. 

Natural  Resources  and  Conservation:  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Chair- 
man, H.  E.  Tanner,  C.  Stubbs,  H.  R.  Milner,  K.C.,  and 
William  Anderson.  Later  Alex  Greig  replaced  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

Public  Works:  E.  J.  Martin,  Chairman,  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  G.  H. 
N.  Monkmcm,  S.  C.  Porter  and  J.  Fitzallen. 

Social  Welfare:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  Chairman,  E.  J.  Martin,  Dr. 
A.  Somerville,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Grevett  and  David  Duncan,  later 
replaced  by  C.  E.  Nix. 
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The  activities  of  the  Committee  from  the  time  of  organization 
until  the  end  of  1943  are  detailed  in  the  Interim  Report,  presented 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council  on  March  10,  1944. 


Following  submission  of  the  Interim  Report,  the  various  sub- 
committees pursued  their  studies  throughout  the  year.  Owing  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  A.  Speakman  on  November  4,  1943,  the 
subcommittee  on  Agriculture  had  been  without  a Chairman,  and  the 
Committee  appreciates  the  initiative  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Longman  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  subcommittee  in  carrying  on  the  various  new 
and  uncompleted  studies  called  for  by  the  Terms  of  Reference  in 
the  interval  preceding  appointment  of  a successor. 

First  formal  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  June  19, 
1944,  and  on  that  occasion  the  members  approved  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Frank  Laut,  M.L.A.,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Agriculture,  and  to  membership  of  the  General  Committee. 

Dissolution  of  the  Legislature  and  a General  Election  intervened 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  September  18,  1944, 
further  changes  were  effected,  in  consequence  of  re-organization  in 
the  Government. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Manning  on  that  date  retired  from  the  Committee 
and  was  replaced  by  Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart  who,  as  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Industry.  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner  resigned  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke,  and  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  favour  of  Fred  Anderson, 
M.L.A.,  who  was  appointed  to  Committee  membership.  The  organ- 
ization as  now  established  follows: 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman;  (Finance) 

Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Deputy  Chairman; 

Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart,  (Industry) 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  (Social  Welfare) 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  (Education) 

Frank  Laut,  (Agriculture) 

E.  J.  Martin,  (Public  Works) 

Fred  Anderson,  (Natural  Resources) 

Harold  E.  Tanner,  (Veterans'  member,  all  subcommittees.) 

The  Committee  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  King,  who  acted  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Industry,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  that 
subcommittee  and  roving  representative  of  the  General  Committee. 

On  October  4,  1944,  delegations  representing  the  Athabasca 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
received  by  the  Committee  at  a Public  Hearing  in  the  Legislative 
Building. 

Further  meetings  were  held  on  October  18,  November  3,  Novem- 
ber 18,  December  18,  19  and  20,  1944. 

In  1945,  meetings  were  held  on  February  24,  26,  28,  March 
1,  2,  5 and  7,  for  the  consideration  of  subcommittee  reports  and 
recommendations.  Meetings  concluded  on  March  19,  1945. 
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During  the  year,  close  co-operation  was  maintained  by  the 
Committee  with  related  organizations  throughout  Canada,  and  the 
willingness  of  all  to  assist  in  the  work  at  hand  confirmed  the 
Committee's  belief  that  matters  of  Post-War  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation  were  of  primary  concern  to  all  citizens. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  October  4,  1944,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a province- 
wide survey  of  household,  farm,  business,  industrial  and  municipal 
programs  for  the  post-war  period,  and  a Survey  Management  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  Reg.  T.  Rose,  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  established  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Assistance  had  been  promised  by  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade 
and  related  groups,  the  urban  and  rural  municipal  bodies,  veterans', 
farmer  and  labor  organizations.  This  assistance  was  enlisted  by 
the  Committee,  and  was  augmented  by  the  staff  of  the  Economics 
Division,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  directed  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Spence.  A valuable  contribution 
was  made  by  Professor  Andrew  Stewart  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Alberta,  whose  painstaking  labours 
in  preparing  and  revising  the  great  volume  of  necessary  forms  and 
documents,  and  in  blue-printing  the  actual  organization  work,  merit 
special  mention  and  commendation. 

To  speed  the  work  involved,  a call  for  co-operation  was  issued 
by  the  Chairman  to  all  organized  groups  and  key  persons  in  the 
Province  by  means  of  circular  letters  and  press  releases.  The 
response  was  most  encouraging,  and  the  existing  organization  of 
local  and  regional  reconstruction  committees  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. When  the  survey  was  commenced,  on  January  15,  regional 
committees  had  been  established  throughout  Alberta  and  an  army 
of  volunteer  clerks  and  canvassers  moved  into  action. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  survey  was  the  most  extensive 
and  embracing  of  its  type  attempted  anywhere,  and  wishes  to  stress 
that  its  smooth  operation  and  early  completion  was  dependent 
entirely  on  the  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  all  concerned.  The 
extent  of  this  co-operation  is  in  itself  a pointer  to  the  profound 
interest  in  post-war  problems  manifest  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  the  democratic  features  of 
this  province-wide  participation  of  the  people  themselves  in 
the  task  of  framing  a provincial  post-war  programme  be  not 
disregarded.  A people  capable  of  dissolving  their  local  differ- 
ences and  of  working  wholeheartedly  for  a common  social 
objective  are  the  makers  of  free  nations;  and  the  principle  of 
democratic  government  involved  in  thus  going  to  the  people 
for  advice  and  assistance  is  one  which  should  never  again  be 
shelved. 

The  initial  survey  was  made  among  householders,  farmers  and 
businessmen.  As  the  findings  are  made  known,  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  industrialists  and  local  governing  bodies  for  scrutiny,  in 
anticipation  that  the  facts  revealed  will  permit  the  revision  of  exist- 
ing post-war  programmes  among  these  latter  groups. 
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The  Committee  suggests  that  it  may  be  wise  to  encourage  the 
activities  of  the  regional  committees  now  in  existence,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  important  local  contacts  made,  and  of 
working  through  such  bodies  in  any  future  survey  work. 

A Preliminary  Report  of  the  Survey  is  appended  to  this  Report. 

APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


DEFINITION 

The  problem  of  reconstruction  cannot  be  approached  without 
a clear  definition  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word,  or  more  specifically, 
what  is  implied  in  the  work.  There  must  also  be  clarity  in  respect 
of  the  terms  "rehabilitation''  and  "re-establishment",  which  are 
popularly  applied  as  being  synonymous  with  reconstruction. 

Reconstruction,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  Committee,  means  the 
rebuilding  of  that  which  is  tom  down.  This  definition,  while  simple, 
is  all  the  more  important  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity.  Today  the  world 
is  filled  with  slogans  of  a "New  Order"  in  which,  by  the  evidence 
of  those  who  plan  it,  not  simplicity,  but  complication  and  confusion 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  a "New  Order"  implies  the  scrapping 
of  the  old.  The  Committee  is  not  convinced  that  all  features  of  the 
old  order  are  deserving  of  the  scrap  heap.  Rather  would  it  suggest 
that  vital  elements  of  the  old  order  have  been  suppressed  and 
mismanaged  and  its  principles  betrayed.  The  results  of  that  betrayal 
are  the  chaotic  conditions  of  modern  times.  These  are  the  materials 
awaiting  reconstruction. 

The  term  "Rehabilitation",  while  related  to  Reconstruction,  is 
nevertheless  more  properly  applied  to  persons  than  to  things.  So 
with  the  term  "Re-establishment",  although  its  meaning  differs  from 
that  of  the  former. 

In  Canada,  the  various  Governments  have  more  or  less 
tacitly  agreed  that  Reconstruction  shall  be  concerned  primarily 
with  things;  Rehabilitation  shall  be  concerned  with  the  refitting 
of  persons  into  the  normal  pattern  of  life;  and  Re-establishment, 
the  actual  work  of  setting  persons  on  their  feet  on  their  return 
from  military  life. 

The  situation  prevailing  in  Canada  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  complete  administrative  jurisdiction  in  the  fields  of  Rehab- 
ilitation and  Re-establishment.  The  Provinces,  nevertheless,  have 
a natural  interest  in-  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  this  Committee 
is  on  record  as  asserting  that  the  Province  of  Alberta  has  a definite 
responsibility  to  fulfill  in  the  task  of  rehabilitating  its  citizens,  espe- 
cialy  those  who  return  from  the  Services.  Needless  to  say,  this  has 
become  a matter  of  Government  policy,  not  only  in  Alberta,  but  in 
every  province  of  Canada. 

In  Alberta,  the  first  important  step  taken  in  recognition  of 
this  responsibility  was  the  establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare 
and  Advisory  Commission,  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  E.  Brown,  M.M.,  E.D., 
in  April  1944.  A close  connection  is  maintained  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Reconstruction  Committee  by  the  joint  membership 
of  Harold  E.  Tanner. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare  and  Advisory- 
Commission  tended  to  intensify  rather  than  sever,  the  work  of  this 
Committee  in  its  relation  to  rehabilitation.  Inquiries  and  studies 
have  been  conducted  all  the  more  ambitiously  in  the  knowledge  that 
actual  provincial  participation  in  the  Rehabilitation  Programme 
was  a fact,  rather  than  a promise.  It  is  considered  that  the  timely 
establishment  of  this  body  will  assist  greatly  the  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  programme  ahead. 

To  summarize  Reconstruction,  Rehabilitation  and  Re-estab- 
lishment, while  all  differing  in  some  respect,  are  nevertheless 
integral  parts  of  one  major  problem.  That  problem,  as  stated 
earlier,  is  the  rebuilding  of  a Social  Order  which  has  been  torn 
down.  Some  definition  of  "Social  Order",  and  the  participation 
of  persons  and  governments  therein,  at  this  time  becomes 
necessary. 

MAN  THE  CREATOR 

The  progress  of  human  society  is  best  measured  by  the  extent 
of  its  creative  ability.  Imbued  with  a number  of  natural  gifts,  notably 
reason,  memory,  understanding  and  free  will,  man  has  learned 
gradually  to  master  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to  build  for  himself 
a world  wherein  lie  the  potentialities  of  peace,  security,  liberty  and 
abundance. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  man,  the  creator,  is  using  his 
creations  for  his  own  destruction.  Not  peace,  security,  liberty  and 
abundance  are  his  reward.  War,  insecurity,  lack  of  freedom  and 
scarcity  are  his  punishment.  Humanity  has  somehow  got  at  cross 
purposes  with  itself  and  lacking  cohesion,  is  falling  apart,  with 
results  disastrous  to  all. 

A curious  feature  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  one  of  the  greatest 
creative  forces  in  humanity  is  being  applied  by  all  contending 
groups  in  the  war  with  one  another.  This  is  the  power  that  emerges 
from  the  association  of  individuals  for  a common  purpose.  The 
people  of  the  United  Nations  are  associated  for  a common  purpose 
— the  extinction  of  their  enemies.  The  people  of  the  enemy  countries 
are  likewise  associated  for  a common  purpose — the  extinction  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all  people  were  associated 
for  one  purpose,  and  that  the  personal  good  of  each  and  all,  man 
the  creator  would  cease  to  be  a self-destroyer,  and  would  indeed 
become  a reconstructor. 

The  very  term  "reconstruction"  points  to  the  underlying  con- 
viction that  even  while  destruction  rages,  man  must  prepare  to 
rebuild.  Even  in  time  of  darkest  national  disaster,  this  conviction 
is  never  wholly  suppressed.  In  the  destructive  processes  of  military 
or  economic  war  there  is  always,  beneath  the  sweeping  tide  of  base 
and  materialistic  emotion,  a strong  under-current  of  spiritual  and 
creative  feeling.  Throughout  human  history,  this  resurgent  spirit 
has  inevitably  become  manifest,  and  perhaps  never  so  forcibly  as 
at  the  present  stage  of  human  affairs. 

Today,  humanity  looks  not  only  at  the  immediate  post-war 
period,  but  far  beyond  into  new  fields  of  endeavor,  as  yet  untouched 
and  uncultivated,  whose  fruits  will  provide  all  men  with  a measure 
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of  security,  freedom  and  happiness  unknown  in  human  history. 
Man,  the  creator,  feels  that  once  his  feet  are  set  on  the  path  from 
which  he  has  strayed,  he  can  resume  the  march  of  progress  which 
for  too  long  has  been  halted,  and  press  forward  to  that  most 
alluring,  yet  most  intangible  of  goals,  his  Ultimate  Destiny. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY 

If  it  were  necessary  to  define  the  prime  motivator  in  human  life, 
the  closest  answer  possible  would  be  that  happiness  is  the  prime 
motivator.  And  yet,  happiness  itself  is  probably  harder  to  define 
than  any  other  experience  within  the  range  of  human  emotion. 

Philosophers  have  dwelt  on  this  theme  from  time  immemorial 
and,  despite  the  evolution  of  various  schools  of  philosophy,  it  can 
be  generally  accepted  that  they  find  a basis  of  agreement  in  the 
definition  of  happiness  as  "The  contemplation  and  enjoyment  or 
an  object  achieved." 

Throughout  the  formative  years  of  the  Christian  era,  this 
definition  has  held  good.  Man,  it  is  agreed,  is  by  nature  creative 
and  by  nature  possessive;  he  must  pursue  his  ideals.  Having 
successfully  pursued  an  ideal,  reached  a desired  objective,  -he  finds 
happiness  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  it.  Life  itself,  in 
common  with  the  progress  of  Society,  is  a struggle  to  achieve  a 
series  of  objectives. 

To  use  the  terms  of  military  strategy,  life  is  a series  of  limited 
objectives,  all  leading  progressively  to  the  Ultimate  Objective,  which 
is  the  realization  of  the  Better  Beyond. 

This  definition  is  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  in  that  the  true  function  of  a demo- 
cratic society  is  to  make  it  easier  for  each  person  in  it  to  reach  his 
objectives  and  achieve  happiness.  It  is  essentially  a part  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  society — this  form  of  social  organization  we 
term  democracy — in  which  the  importance  of  the  person  is  stressed 
above  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

The  Christian  concept  invests  the  individual  with  a dignity 
totally  lacking  in  the  pagan  concept.  It  recognizes  the  god-like 
qualities  in  man,  whereas  the  pagan  concept  denies  them,  and  in 
truth,  relegates  man  to  the  ant-hill.  Because  free-will  in  the  individual 
is  a natural  gift,  the  Christian  concept  recognizes  his  natural  right  to 
think,  act  and  live  in  freedom.  The  dignity  of  the  individual  is  the 
well-spring  of  his  rights,  but  inherent  in  it  is  the  obligation  to 
recognize  and  respect  a corresponding  dignity  and  corresponding 
rights  in  his  fellowmen.  De-christianized  man,  lacking  dignity  and 
the  recognition  of  his  rights,  is  denied  the  free  expression  of  his 
natural  gifts  and  is,  in  fact  and  in  consequence,  a slave  to  some 
dominating  influence. 

PERSON  AND  FAMILY 

It  is  natural  for  man  to  associate  with  his  fellows  and  the 
basic  natural  association  is  that  of  the  family.  In  the  family,  we 
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have  the  pattern  and  foundation  of  society  itself.  Truly  has  the 
family  been  described  as  the  cradle  of  the  nation. 

In  this  primary  association  of  persons  which  is  the  family, 
the  individual  finds  a vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  personality 
and  the  use  of  his  natural  gifts.  And  one  of  the  most  vital  elements 
of  human  personality  brought  into  play  by  the  fact  of  family  life, 
is  that  of  possession — the  urge  to  control  property.  Thus  the  home 
is  created  as  property  of  the  individuals  comprising  the  family. 
Thus,  the  tools  of  the  workers  therein  become  the  property  of  those 
who  use  them  to  create  and  acquire  more  property.  Thus,  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  become  their  property. 

This  urge  to  possess  property  is  natural  and  is  part  of  the 
expression  of  freedom.  Man  feels  most  free  on  the  inside  when  he 
owns  something  on  the  outside  on  which  he  can  place  the  imprint 
of  his  personality. 

Obviously,  if  individual  man  can  express  his  personality  better 
through  his  association  with  his  spouse,  the  process  can  be  carried 
still  farther,  and  associations  can  be  created  and  maintained  with 
others  in  society.  Man  recognizes  this,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, and  the  result  is  that  new  and  larger  associations  come 
into  being,  all  designed — the  term  is  used  deliberately — to  permit 
the  freer  expression  of  human  personality. 

As  the  process  continues,  the  organization  of  associations  be- 
comes too  manifold  for  the  individual  to  play  an  administrative  part 
therein.  From  this  condition  arises  the  system  of  appointive  repre- 
sentation which  permeates  our  whole  social  life.  The  urge  to 
associate  is  always  present  and  always  exercised.  Man  realizes 
that  in  association  he  can  do  things  which  individually  he  would 
find  impossible.  But  the  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  various 
.associations  is  rendered  impossible  if  every  individual  member 
attempts  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  it,  and  the  custom  of 
appointing  representatives  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  group 
has  grown  within  the  Christian  concept  of  society. 

Thus,  from  the  primary  social  organization — -the  family — has 
evolved  social  organization  as  we  have  it  today;  a great  aggregation 
of  societies,  some  natural,  some  "accidental''  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  auxiliary  associations,  and  some  wholly  unnatural. 

Obviously,  if  reconstruction  is  to  have  any  meaning,  it 
must  be  initiated  on  the  basic  understanding  that  the  person 
and  the  family  are  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  rebuilding 
process.  This,  of  necessity,  must  be  a matter  of  policy.  The 
philosophy  underlying  that  policy  is  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  freedom,  rather  than  the  pagan  philosophy  of  force. 

POLICY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Every  policy  has  an  underlying  philosophy.  The  philosophy 
of  freedom  generates  a policy  of  democratic  control.  That  is  to  say, 
the  representatives  of  any  association  organized  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  concept  shall  not  formulate  the  policies  of  the  group, 
nor  impose  them  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  the  individuals 
comprising  it.  The  philosophy  of  force  generates  a policy  of  totali- 
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tarian  control.  The  rulers  of  the  association,  in  response  to  their  own 
philosophy,  not  only  determine  policy,  but  impose  it  upon  those 
comprising  the  group. 

Since  the  imposition  of  one  will  on  another  is  war,  it  actually 
follows  that  a totalitarian  organization  is  a war-making  organization. 
The  rulers  wage  constant  war  upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  subjects. 
The  implement  of  force  is  the  police  employed  to  subdue  the  subject. 
In  other  words,  power  philosophies  breed  power  policies,  and  power 
police  are  employed  to  impose  the  dominant  will  on  the  subject 
association.  The  connection  between  policy,  politics  and  police  is 
a root  one,  not  generally  recognized  today,  except  in  the  Totalitarian 
States. 

In  a society  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  demo- 
cratic concept,  the  situation  is  not  necessarily  reversed.  The 
administrators  are  not  actually  coerced  or  bludgeoned  into  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  formulated  by  the  group.  Rather  can  such  a 
society  be  considered  as  wholly  co-operative,  in  that  policy  is 
determined  by  the  members,  is  carried  out  willingly  by  the  adminis- 
trators as  members,  and  is  accepted  by  all  members  so  long  as  it 
promotes  the  well  being  of  the  group. 

Three  Factors 

Three  factors  enter  into  this  play  of  social  forces:  policy,  admin- 
istration and  sanctions.  Policy  is  determined  by  the  group  as  a 
group.  Administration  is  carried  out  by  elected  individuals  from 
the  group;  and  Sanctions  can  be  applied  by  the  administration  in 
the  name  of  the  group — i.e.  by  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  rules  of 
conduct,  or  by  members  themselves,  who  utilize  the  mechanics  of 
elections  to  return  or  retire  the  administrators. 

The  process  is  continual  in  our  social  life.  A community  league 
is  formed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  persons  resident  in  the 
community.  Officers  are  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
league  and  carry  out  the  determined  policy.  If  mismanagement 
results  and  the  community  welfare  suffers,  sanctions  are  applied 
by  the  members.  New  officers  are  appointed.  If  a member  mis- 
conducts himself,  sanctions  are  applied  by  the  administrators  in 
the  name  of  the  community.  The  member  ceases  to  hold  member- 
ship. He  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  association 
of  people  for  a common  purpose. 

The  same  situation  obtains  in  the  hockey  team.  The  objective 
is  to  win  games.  The  method  is  team-play — association.  Admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  who  can  apply  sanctions. 
But  if  the  captain  fails  in  his  duties,  the  players  can  apply  sanctions 
and  remove  him  from  his  position. 

In  a properly  organized  and  administered  political  or  economic 
democracy,  this  simple  application  of  the  principles  of  association 
would  ensure  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  personal  freedom  in 
the  social  group.  The  tragedy  of  modern  times  is  that  the  simple 
and  exact  principles  desired  do  not  obtain. 

In  the  administrative  sphere,  the  splitting  of  forces  brought 
about  by  the  political  system  brings  complications  in  its  train, 
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which  frequently  result  in  the  application  of  sanctions  on  both 
administrators  who  have  rendered  excellent  service  and  on  the 
people  themselves. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  simple  pattern  of  production  for 
consumption  is  so  riddled  with  extraneous  inconsistencies,  it  is  no 
longer  recognizable  and  man,  the  creator  of  real  wealth,  has  little 
to  say  about  its  production,  distribution  or  consumption.  He  is  a 
slave  of  the  "marketeer",  rather  than  the  master  of  his  possessions. 
In  his  attempts  to  apply  sanctions  he  is  thwarted  because  of  the 
nebulous  nature  of  the  dominant  personalities,  and  the  crushing 
power  of  dominant  policies. 

In  the  cultural  sphere,  the  effects  of  frustration  are  more  keenly 
felt.  For  while  democracy  is  subject  to  these  crushing  influences, 
disintegration  is  accelerated  and  human  liberty  and  human  dignity 
eventually  destroyed.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  no  atheists  in 
foxholes.  Perhaps  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  few  saints  in  soup 
kitchens.'  Frustration  destroys  the  dignity  of  man.  Only  free 
expression  can  develop  it. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  simple:  it  is  that  if  the  social 
order  is  to  be  reconstructed,  then  reorganization  must  proceed  from 
the  individual,  through  the  family  and  the  simple  social  group, 
along  two  parallel  paths.  These  will  lead  unerringly  to  political 
and  economic  democracy,  which  spell  the  fullest  freedom  and 
security  compatible  with  the  rights  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 

Institutions,  whether  in  the  political  or  the  economic  sphere  must 
be  regarded  as  less  important  than  persons.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
evident  that  the  application  of  policies  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  members-in-association,  whether  in  the 
economic  or  the  administrative  sphere,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
negation  of  the  democratic  principles  outlined. 

A democratic  government  will  endeavor  to  right  such  wrongs 
as  spring  from  the  application  of  undemocratic  policies,  whether  they 
appear  within  the  framework  of  government  itself,  or  within  the 
economic  system  they  are  empowered  to  direct  and  control. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  political  system  is  to  provide 
a medium  through  which  the  people  can  present  their  coherent 
demands  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  filled,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  use  the  instrument  of  their  power-in-association  to 
help  their  representatives  do  the  job.  Equally  as  obvious  is  the 
fact  that  only  an  enlightened  and  responsible  people  can  thus 
assist  in  the  vital  functions  of  democracy. 

Government 

Edmund  Burke,  the  great  Parliamentarian,  said  that  "Govern- 
ment is  a contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants."  The  emphasis  on  wants  is  Burke's.  Burke  was  saying  that 
the  only  true  function  of  Government  is  to  make  it  easier  for  every 
man  to  obtain  his  wants,  while  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

Working  from  the  basis  of  the  simple  democratic  principles,  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  wants  of  man  in  simple  terms.  Stripped  of  all 
verbiage,  these  wants  can  be  stated  as  freedom  and  security. 
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Freedom  is  the  power  to  choose  or  refuse.  Man  is  free 
when  his  judgment  precedes  his  choice. 

Security  is  the  very  essence  of  freedom.  It  is  a secure 
sufficiency  of  things  desired. 

Given  freedom  in  the  social  and  economic  spheres,  man  the 
creator  conceivably  can  apply  his  intellect  to  those  cultural  pursuits 
he  desires  and  not  only  achieve  happiness  for  himself,  but  by  adding 
to  the  common  heritage  of  culture,  make  happiness  easier  of  access 
for  generations  of  the  future. 

The  function  of  government,  as  it  was  evolved  throughout  the 
Christian  democratic  era,  was  no  more  than  this:  to  make  it  possbile 
for  man,  the  creator  of  government,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  and  security,  that  the  individual  in  Society  might  more 
easily  continue  his  search  for  happiness. 

An  examination  of  the  growth  of  Christian  social  organization 
demonstrates  this  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  the  earliest 
attempts  at  democratic  electoral  procedure  can  be  traced  to  early 
Christian  communities.  Not  favored  freemen,  but  all  men,  were 
enabled  to  exercise  their  right  to  appoint  administrative  representa- 
tives in  these  communities. 

Probably  the  most  significant  document  of  modern  times  point- 
ing to  this  evolution  is  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  is  proved  by  his  own  marginal  notes  on  various 
volumes  preserved  in  the  library  of  Congress,  framed  the  Declara- 
tion largely  along  lines  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government,  which  in  itself  was  a modernized  version  of  the  works 
of  early  Christian  thinkers  who  co-ordinated  the  philosophies  of  the 
Ancients  from  Aristotle  and  Socrates  down  through  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  Christendom. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  ALL  men  are 
created  equal  (in  the  sight  of  the  Creator),  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  (rights  which  can 
neither  be  taken  away,  nor  given  away),  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  (not  to  grant  or  obtain  them)  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

The  notations  in  parentheses  are  inserted  to  intensify  the  mean- 
ing. The  meaning  itself  needs  no  clarification,  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  pursue  the  objective  of  the  police  state,  in  which  the 
god-like  qualities  of  man  are  nullified,  and  the  person  becomes  a 
nameless  unit  in  the  driven  herd. 

Insecurity,  more  than  any  other  material  factor,  is  the  prime 
cause  of  unhappiness  in  modern  democracies.  Yet  as  long  ago 
as  the  Thirteenth  Century  it  was  acknowledged  by  a great  thinker 
that  "A  certain  amount  of  comfort  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of 
virtue."  That  was  an  age  of  scarcity,  when  hand  tools  and  back- 
breaking toil  were  the  chief  implements  of  industry.  In  modem 
times,  with  labor-saving  machines  and  the>  discoveries  of  science, 
that  "certain  amount  of  comfort"  is  still  denied  the  many.  Dickens 
illustrates  the  truth: 
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"My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  "you  know.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  and  six,  result  happiness. 

"Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is 
blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  God  of  Day  goes  down  upon 
the  dreary  scene  ..." 

Micawber  tersely  illustrates  the  joys  of  a debt-free  domestic 
economy.  But  the  man  himself  is  Charles  Dickens'  symbol  of  the 
common  man  in  a debt  economy.  He  is  the  product  of  a social 
structure  in  which  individual  ownership  is  denied  the  many;  in 
which  labor,  once  vested  with  dignity,  has  been  debased  to  the 
level  of  a commodity  and  as  such,  is  forced  to  compete  within  itself 
and  with  the  labor-saving  machine  in  the  market  place  of  industry, 
and  failing,  must  endure  misery* 

The  age  of  scarcity  is  past.  The  accumulated  knowledge  and 
techniques  of  civilized  society  can  make  possible  an  age  of  abun- 
dance scarcely  imaginable,  if  man  can  but  learn  how  to  use 
what  he  himself  has  created.  And  since  man,  disorganized,  has 
proven  himself  inadequate  to  perform  the  task,  it  devolves  on  gov- 
ernment to  guide  him  in  this  great  venture. 

Function  of  Government 

Government,  responding  to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  people, 
must  act  in  both  the  political  and  the  economic  spheres  to  ensure 
that  humanity  retraces  its  most  progressive  pathways.  Govern- 
ment must  quench  the  fires  of  economic  civil  war  which  rage  within 
the  society  it  governs. 

In  carrying  out  its  natural  function,  government  cannot  right- 
fully step  outside  the  limits  of  its  proper  field  of  activity.  In  seeking 
to  establish  social  justice,  it  must  look  beyond  mere  palliative 
methods  of  redistribution  as  the  sole  means  of  changing  conditions 
at  variance  with  the  democratic  ideal. 

In  its  function  as  the  guardian  of  individual  liberty,  government 
must  not  filch  that  liberty  as  the  price  of  a rightful  security.  Nor 
must  government  become  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  by  speeding 
the  process  of  centralization  can  a multitude  of  problems  be  better 
solved.  Rather  must  government  seek  to  break  down  problems 
into  their  essential  elements,  and  distribute  its  own  administrative 
machinery  so  that  localized  attention  can  be  devoted  to  localized 
ills.  In  short,  democracy  functions  best  on  a basis  of  decentraliza- 
tion, and  this  fact  must  be  recognized  by  government. 

Reconstruction  demands  a process  of  social  engineering, 
and  social  engineers  will  bear  in  mind  that  social  power  lies 
in  the  unity  of  the  people.  They  will  recognize  that  social  power 
bears  certain  characteristics  similar  to  solar  power.  It  must  be 
properly  generated,  properly  transmitted,  properly  applied.  And 
like  all  engineers,  they  will  recognize  that  the  longer  the  line  of 
transmission,  the  greater  the  loss  of  power.  Government,  there- 
fore, will  remain  close  to  the  source  of  power.  Democracy  means 
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government  on  the  spot.  Totalitarianism  means  government  by 
remote  control. 


"The  office  of  government  is  not  purely  repressive,  to 
restrain  violence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. It  has  something  more  to  do  than  restrict  our  natural 
liberty,  curb  our  passions  and  maintain  justice  between  man 
and  man. 

"Its  office  is  positive  as  well  as  negative.  It  is  needed  to 
render  the  nation  an  organism,  not  a mere  organization;  to 
combine  men  into  one  living  body,  and  to  strengthen  all  with 
the  strength  of  each,  and  each  with  the  strength  of  all;  to 
develop,  strengthen  and  sustain  individual  liberty,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  weal;  to  be  a social  provi- 
dence, imitating  in  its  order  and  degree  the  action  of  divine 
providence  itself;  and  while  it  provides  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  to  protect  each,  the  lowest  and  the  meanest,  with  the 
whole  force  and  majesty  of  society. 

"It  is  the  minister  of  wrath  to  wrongdoers,  indeed,  but  its 
nature  is  beneficient;  and  its  action  defines  and  protects  the 
right  of  property;  creates  and  maintains  a medium  in  which 
religion  can  exert  her  supernatural  energy;  promotes  learning, 
fosters  science  and  arts;  advances  civilization;  and  contributes 
as  a powerful  means  to  the  fulfillment  by  man  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  his  existence. 

"They  wrong  who  call  it  a necessary  evil;  it  is  a great- 
good,  and  instead  of  being  distrusted,  hated  or  resisted,  except 
in  its  abuses,  it  should  be  loved,  respected,  obeyed  and,  if 
need  be,  defended  at  the  cost  of  earthly  goods,  and  even  of  life 
itself." 

Here  in  the  words  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  is  presented  a 
reason  for  democratic  government.  Given  such  government,  recon- 
struction of  the  social  order  can  no  longer  be  considered  impossible. 


CONCLUSION 

In  adopting  the  foregoing  approach  to  the  problem  of  Recon- 
struction, the  General  Committee  has  adhered  to  the  principles 
expounded  therein,  and  has  accordingly  agreed  that  those  best 
fitted  to  deal  with  its  component  parts  are  best  fitted  to  report  their 
findings. 

Since  each  member  has  headed,  or  has  enjoyed  membership  in 
a subcommittee  of  persons  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
conduct  an  intelligent  study  of  the  subjects  assigned,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  a generalized  version  of  their  individual  findings. 

Each  subcommittee  Report,  therefore,  is  presented  in  full  in  the 
Main  Report.  The  Reports  represent  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  compiled  them,  and  presentation  of  them  in  their  original  form 
expresses  the  unanimous  endorsation  of  the  General  Committee. 
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It  is  felt  that  this  method  of  presentation  is  most  fair  to  those 
who  have  labored  at  the  manifold  tasks  involved,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alberta,  who  receive  the  Report  through  their  Representatives, 
the  Lieutenant  Govemor-in-Council. 

As  a further  mark  of  unanimity,  the  Committee  presents  in  the 
Main  Report  a summary  of  all  recommendations,  listed  under 
appropriate  headings. 

The  Committee  notes  with  approval  that  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  establish  a Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  in  which  the 
work  initiated  by  this  Committee  will  be  continued.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee,  and,  by  the 
signs  evident,  with  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  People  of 
Alberta. 


December  18,  1944. 


Honourable  A.  J.  Hooke, 

Chairman,  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee, 
Parliament  Building-, 

EDMONTON,  Alberta. 


Dear  Sir, 

I have  the  honour  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Vocational  Training. 

I should  like  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  in  collecting  and 
assessing  the  materials  included  in  this  report,  as  well  as  the 
willing  help  of  many  other  persons  to  whom  questions  of  various 
kinds  were  directed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  NEWTON, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Vocational  Training. 
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Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
On  Education 


EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
December  18,  1944 
Terms  of  Reference 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Vocational  training' 
was  assigned  the  general  duty  of  enquiring  into  the  functions, 
organization,  and  machinery  of  education  and  vocational  training 
in  this  Province,  and  of  recommending  such  measures  as  seem  to 
be  required  to  adapt,  improve,  or  expand  the  system  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  meet  the  expected  needs  of  the  post-war  period. 

Without  limiting^  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  duty,  the 
Subcommittee  was  specifically  charged  to  inquire  into  the  fol- 
lowing matters : 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  ex-service  men  and  women,  or  men  and 
women  discharged  from  war  industries,  with  special  reference  to 
Dominion  Government  provisions  for  this  purpose  and  their  in- 
tegration with  Provincial  Government  plans,  including: 

(a)  Provision  for  completion  of  interrupted  education; 

(b)  Retraining  persons  unfitted  by  the  war  for  their  pre- 
vious vocations,  or  whose  vocations  have  disappeared ; 

(c)  Vocational  training  of  persons  not  previously  trained 
for  occupations  available  in  the  post-war  period,  or  who  require 
refresher  courses. 

2.  Educational  needs  of  the  Province  as  shown  by  a survey 

of : ■ 

(a)  The  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  the  salaries  paid 
them,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  attractiveness,  efficiency, 
and  stability  of  the  teaching  profession ; 

(b)  The  need  for  scholarships  to  insure  in  general  the  edu- 
cation of  all  youth  in  accordance  with  aptitudes,  and  in  particular 
the  training  of  promising  teacher  material ; 

(c)  School  buildings  and  equipment  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  and  social  as  well  as  purely  educational  uses; 

(d)  Problems  in  the  transportation  and  housing  of  pupils 
arising  from  consolidation  of  schools  into  larger,  more  efficient 
units ; 

(e)  The  need  for,  and  functions  of,  special  schools,  such  as 
community  schools  and  technical  or  vocational  schools  (including 
agriculture) ; 
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(f)  Home  and  School  Associations,  or  other  methods  of 
securing  the  interest  of  the  adult  population  in  their  local  schools 
and  insuring  co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers ; 

(g)  Adult  education  in  general,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  system  and  an  instrument  of  progressive  citizenship. 

3.  The  organization  and  functions  of  Provincial  institutions, 
existent  or  projected,  in  the  educational  system,  including: 

(a)  The  University  of  Alberta  and  the  Normal  Schools ; 

(b)  The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art; 

(c)  Libraries; 

(d)  Provincial  archives  and  museum. 

4.  The  financial  outlay  required  to  carry  out  any  measures 
recommended  by  the  Subcommittee. 

5.  The  division  of  financial  and  other  responsibility  between 
the  Dominion,  the  Province  and  the  Districts. 

1.  REHABILITATION 

The  Dominion  Post-Discharge  Re-Establishment  Order 
(P.C.  5210)  provides  men  and  women  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  with  a basic  gratuity  of  $7.50  for  each  month  of  service  in 
Canada  and  $15  for  each  month  of  service  overseas.  Discharged 
personnel  also  receive  rehabilitation  benefits  while  they  are  being 
trained  or  retrained  for  useful  places  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country.  The  basic  rates  are  $60.00  per  month  for  single  persons 
and  $80.00  for  married  persons,  with  additional  benefits  for  each 
dependent  child.  These  rates  may  be  supplemented  by  disability 
pensions,  or  by  private  earnings,  within  certain  total  ceiling  in- 
comes. The  same  benefits  are  available  to  students  resuming  in- 
terrupted education,  for  a period  equal  to  the  period  of  active 
service  (contingent  upon  their  making  satisfactory  academic  pro- 
gress), and  this  period  may  be  extended  to  graduation  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The  Order  also 
authorizes  the  Minister  to  pay  the  students’  tuition  and  other 
fees. 

The  foregoing  Order  compares  favourably,  in  its  generosity 
to  discharged  persons,  with  similar  provisions  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Order  makes  no  provision  for  assisting  the  Province 
with  the  costs  of  university  education  or  training  for  these  per- 
sons, beyond  the  part  of  the  cost  covered  by  the  usual  fees.  Since 
University  students’  fees  cover  only  part  of  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation, the  Provincial  Government  must  be  prepared  to  absorb 
the  balance  by  increased  grants  to  the  University  on  behalf  of 
these  extra  students. 

Supplementing  the  foregoing  provisions  for  the  education  or 
training  of  demobilized  persons,  we  have  the  Vocational  Training 
Co-ordination  Act,  1942.  This  provides  a way  of  retraining  young 
persons  discharged  from  war  industries,  or  otherwise  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  cessation  of  war-time  activities.  Essen- 
tially it  continues  the  Youth  Training  scheme,  by  which  the  Do- 
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minion  and  the  Province,  during  the  later  years  of  the  great  de- 
pression, shared  equally  the  costs  of  providing  vocational  train- 
ing for  unemployed  young  people. 

It  devolves  upon  the  Province,  under  both  these  schemes,  to 
provide  the  necessary  instructional  facilities.  Thousands  of 
young  Canadians  in  the  armed  forces  are  today  taking  matricula- 
tion correspondence  courses  designed  especially  for  them,  to  be 
ready  for  education  they  could  not  otherwise  have  aspired  to. 
Other  thousands  will  require  to  complete  after  discharge  their  in- 
terrupted education  at  the  prematriculation  level,  in  preparation 
for  professional  training  either  in  universities,  or  by  apprentice- 
ship. The  Dominion  Department  of  Labour  is  providing  pre- 
matriculation classes  through  the  Alberta  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Alberta,  in  common  with  other  Canadian 
universities,  is  planning  a special  schedule  of  courses  for  the  im- 
mediate post-war  years,  with  three  admission  dates  each  year, 
and  a full  summer  term,  to  accommodate  students  who  desire  to 
overtake  part  of  the  “lost  years”  by  accelerating  their  gradua- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  University  hopes  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowding occasioned  by  the  numbers  of  returning  students  added 
to  the  regular  crop  of  new  matriculants,  by  starting  a junior 
college  in  Calgary. 

To  accommodate  the  still  greater  numbers  who  will  require 
vocational  training  at  the  secondary  level,  both  of  demobilized 
persons  and  young  people  prematurely  drafted  into  war  indus- 
tries with  incomplete  training,  the  Province  must  count  upon 
using  the  centres  at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Medicine  Hat  and  Leth- 
bridge, formerly  in  use  for  the  War  Emergency  Training  Pro- 
gramme, as  well  as  various  service  training  establishments  when 
these  are  released  by  the  military  authorities.  In  regard  to  agri- 
cultural training,  it  is  proposed  that  young  men  entering  this 
field  without  previous  farming  experience  should  be  placed  for  a 
year  with  selected  farmers,  both  to  give  them  experience  and  to 
judge  of  their  adaptation  to  this  calling,  before  proceeding  with 
the  technical  part  of  their  training. 

One  other  matter  concerning  benefits  to  returned  soldiers 
has  been  brought  to  the  Subcommittee’s  attention,  in  the  form  of 
a strong  recommendation  from  the  Alberta  Command  of  the 
Canadian  Legion  for  the  resumption  by  the  Province  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  of  Soldiers’  Children  Act.  For  several 
years  after  the  last  war  the  Province  had  set  aside  $10,000  a year 
for  educational  grants  to  soldiers’  children.  The  purpose  was  good, 
but  the  Act  proved  very  difficult  to  administer.  The  Subcomit- 
tee  believes  the  time  has  come  to  provide  for  the  education  not 
only  of  soldiers’  children  but  of  all  children  in  accordance  with 
their  abilities  and  aptitudes.  This  will  be  discussed  further 
under  the  heading  of  scholarships. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (1)  That  the  Province 
mobilize  all  available  educational  facilities  to  deal  as  effectively 
as  possible,  in  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  and  with  local 
school  authorities  and  community  organizations,  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fitting  men  and  women  discharged  from  the  armed  forces 
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and  from  war  industries,  and  who  may  require  further  education, 
training-  or  retraining,  for  useful  and  satisfactory  places  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  PROVINCE 
Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers 

The  McNair  Report  on  Recruitment  and  Training  of 
Teachers  (Great  Britain,  1944)  warns  that,  “We  have  not  yet 
emancipated  ourselves  from  the  tradition  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren on  the  cheap.”  Press  reports  during  Education  Week,  No- 
vember 5 to  11,  1944,  revealed  that  in  every  province  of  Canada 
there  are  hundreds  of  “teachers”  employed  who  have  had  little 
or  no  professional  training — perhaps  a summer'  course,  or  a 
three-month  short  course,  or  no  course  at  all.  A special  commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  K.  F.  Argue,  prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  last  year  (1943)  a comprehensive  re- 
port (112  pages)  on  the  situation  in  Alberta.  The  following 
statement  is  based  mainly  on  this  report. 

Selection:  Though  the  interests  of  education  would  be  well 
served  by  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  men  entering 
and  remaining  in  the  teaching  profession,  the  number  is  gradu- 
ally declining.  Only  about  a quarter  of  the  students  now  enrolling 
in  the  normal  schools  of  Alberta  are  males.  The  percentage  of 
students  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  in  the  Edmonton  Normal  School 
declined  from  70  in  1930-31  to  35  in  1943-44.  In  a recent  analysis 
of  106  “mill-run”  candidates  for  teacher  training  in  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  53  were  of  non-English,  foreign-born  parents.  The 
proportion  of  Edmonton  Normal  School  students  from  farm 
homes  has  increased  from  50%  in  1932-33  to  80%  in  1943-44, 
notwithstanding  the  large  growth  of  urban  population  in  that 
period.  Only  1%  of  the  children  of  professional  men  in  Calgary 
and  5%  in  Edmonton,  completing  Grade  XII,  chose  teaching  as  a 
profession  in  1942.  Since  then  the  situation  has  grown  much 
worse.  Achievement  and  intelligence  tests  applied  to  teachers- 
in-training  on  a continent-wide  basis  showed  Edmonton  Normal 
School  students  dropping  from  13th  place  out  of  304  colleges  re- 
porting in  1936,  to  lllth  place  out  of  253  colleges  reporting  in 
1942.  In  a recent  test  one-third  of  the  group  of  163  students 
rated  with  the  least  capable  fifth  of  American  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 

Not  the  desired  standard  of  selection  and  training  can  be 
maintained,  but  only  that  which  allows  us  to  secure  enough 
teachers  at  current  salaries  to  man  the  schools.  Further  relaxa- 
tion of  standards  has  been  forced  on  us  by  war  conditions.  Only 
in  great  depressions  have  current' teachers’  salaries  been  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  other  callings.  At  other  times  education 
takes  what  it  can  get,  not  what  its  social  importance  demands. 

Half  the  male  graduates  of  normal  schools  leave  the  teach- 
ing profession  after  only  one  to  six  years’  service.  The  most  able 
and  enterprising  are  the  first  to  be  drawn  into  more  remuner- 
ative occupations,  thus  depreciating  further  the  quality  of  the 
group. 

The  return  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  from  war  service 
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should  be  made  the  occasion  for  raising  selection  standards  dras- 
tically. If  this  is  not  done,  the  temporary  surplus  will  drive  sal- 
aries still  lower,  with  further  detriment  to  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Province.  All  wartime  letters  of  authority  should  be 
cancelled  promptly,  and  such  holders  as  show  promise  and  desire 
to  continue  teaching  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  full 
academic  and  professional  training.  Refresher  courses  should 
be  provided  for  teachers  returning  from  the  armed  services,  and 
these  should  take  advantage  of  Federal  rehabilitation  grants  to 
advance  their  professional  qualifications. 

Major  improvements  in  salaries,  training,  tenure  contracts, 
pension  provisions,  and  living  conditions  are  required  to  attract 
and  hold  the  kind  of  teachers  we  need.  Academic  achievement, 
special  test  results,  physical  vigour,  attested  character,  high 
school  principal’s  report,  and  personal  interviews,  should  all  play 
a part  in  selecting  high  quality  personnel. 

Training:  The  Subcommitee  on  Education  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  teachers  are  so  bad 
as  to  require  drastic  action.  Happily  some  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  its  Interim  Report  filed  a year  ago.  This 
progress  is  detailed  in  a later  section  of  the  present  report  where 
teacher  training  is  dealt  with  as  a part  of  the  discussion  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  There  a plan  is  outlined  for  amalga- 
mating the  Normal  Schools  and  the  University  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation, and  making  all  teacher  training  a responsibility  of  the 
University,  thus  formally  recognizing  school  teaching  as  a 
learned  profession,  entitled  to  the  highest  type  of  training  and  to 
a salary  scale  appropriate  to  such  a profession. 

Stability : Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  brief  pro- 
fessional life  of  male  teachers.  The  average  is  7.5  years.  Female 
teachers,  owing  to  the  common  practice  of  withdrawal  upon  mar- 
riage, average  only  5.9  years.  As  a result,  the  Province  must 
train  about  16  teachers  a year  for  every  100  teaching  positions. 
Compared  with  any  other  profession,  this  reflects  serious  in- 
stability and  unduly  high  replacement  costs. 

Aggravating  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  about  half  the 
teachers  change  their  positions  every  year.  This  is  wasteful,  both 
economically  and  professionally.  The  Teaching  Profession  Act 
of  1935  gives  the  teacher  satisfactory  professional  status,  and 
the  School  Act  of  1931  governing  contracts  seems  reasonably 
adequate.  But  not  all  the  legal  provisions  governing  teachers  are 
uniformly  observed. 

Special  objection  is  made  to  the  common  requirement  of 
urban  boards  that  women  teachers  shall  resign  when  they  marry, 
although  absolute  equality  of  men  and  women  is  specified  in  the 
School  Act.  Occasionally  such  women  have  been  reappointed  im- 
mediately to  the  same  positions  they  have  vacated,  but  as  substi- 
tute teachers  at  greatly  reduced  salaries.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  (U.S.)  Bulletin  of  May,  1942,  reports  that  838 
cities  of  the  United  States  employ  married  women  teachers,  and 
82%  of  those  having  a population  over  100,000  regularly  give 
maternity  leave. 
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Probably  the  best  way  to  remove  abuses  of  the  existing  law 
is  not  by  insertions  in  the  statute  but  by  judicial  decisions  such 
as  will  make  the  intent  of  the  law  prevail.  The  provision  for  a 
Board  of  Reference  to  arbitrate  differences  of  opinion  or  inter- 
pretation in  difficult  cases  is  especially  commended. 

The  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund  Act  of  1939  is  inadequate, 
providing  for  those  retired  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  oper- 
ation only  $25  a month,  and  for  those  retired  after  January  1, 
1944,  only  $30  a month.  With  teachers’  salaries  at  present  levels, 
or  even  substantially  above,  there  is  no  hope  that  the  present 
scale  of  contributions  to  the  Retirement  Fund,  namely,  3%  from 
teachers  and  1/2%  from  city  and  town  Boards,  can  provide  ade- 
quate pensions.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  should  con- 
tribute 4%  of  their  salaries  to  finance  the  purchase  of  annuities 
of  not  less  than  $30  a month,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
additional  service  pensions  of  $2  a month  for  male  teachers  for 
each  year  of  service  (with  20  years  the  minimum  to  qualify  and 
40  the  maximum  to  count)  and  the  actuarial  equivalent  for  fe- 
male teachers,  and  that  the  Government  should  bear  the  cost  of 
administering  the  scheme.  The  maximum  total  pensions  attain- 
able under  such  a scheme  by  a rural  teacher  under  one  of  the 
better  divisional  schedules  now  in  operation — $900  to  $1,300  by 
$50  annual  increments — after  40  years’  service  would  be  about 
$111  per  month  for  men  and  $99  for  women. 

Unsatisfactory  living  conditions  are  another  deterrent  to 
young  people,  especially  women,  considering  entry  into  the  teach- 
ing profession,  most  of  whom  must  begin  in  rural  schools.  Of  a 
representative  group  of  40  rural  teachers  surveyed  in  1941-42, 
15  lived  in  teacherages,  mostly  of  one  or  two  rooms.  They  varied 
from  poor  to  good  in  construction  and  furnishings,  but  only  one 
was  described  as  superior  (plastered  walls,  attractive  woodwork, 
linoleum  on  floors,  good  cellar,  storm  windows,  good  kitchen 
range  and  heater) . Most  of  them  had  no  cellar,  no  insulation,  and 
only  bare  essentials  in  furnishings.  Rents  varied  from  $2.50  to 
$7.00  a month.  The  heating  problem  was  the  most  serious  one, 
especially  as  most  teachers  (10  of  the  15  were  women)  had  to 
chop  or  split  their  own  wood.  Water  was  another  problem.  One 
teacher  used  melted  snow  in  winter  and  melted  ice  (from  an  ice- 
house) in  summer.  Three  carried  water  a half  mile,  others 
from  nearer  neighbors.  Supplies  were  often  hard  to  come  by. 
One  teacher  walked  six  miles  to  town  every  Saturday,  taking  a 
chance  on  catching  a ride  back  with  her  week’s  supplies.  One  de- 
pended on  her  pupils’  parents  to  bring  things  from  the  town  15 
miles  distant.  One  man  teacher  hitchhiked  17  miles  each  way 
with  his  weekly  quota.  It  is  a commentary  on  their  other  diffi- 
culties that  none  of  these  15  teachers  considered  the  matter  of 
supplies  a serious  problem.  Fourteen  of  them  lived  alone,  at  dis  ■ 
tances  varying  from  a few  yards  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
the  nearest  neighbour. 

Notwithstanding  the  primitive  conditions  endured  by  most 
of  these  15  teachers,  12  stated  that  they  preferred  that  mode  of 
life  to  boarding  with  someone  in  the  community.  They  regarded 
it  in  any  case  as  only  a very  temporary  phase  of  their  lives. 
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The  other  25  (3  men  and  22  women)  in  the  group  of  40 
teachers  boarded  at  rates  from  $16  to  $28  a month.  Only  five 
of  the  houses  had  furnaces,  consequently  their  rooms  were  too 
cold  in  winter  to  sit  in,  and  they  did  their  work  mostly  in  the 
kitchens  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  often  to  the  accompaniment 
of  radios  or  noisy  children.  Three  of  the  homes  had  running  water 
and  indoor  toilets,  and  three  had  electric  light.  Only  five 
teachers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  food  served.  There  was  no 
complaint  of  the  distance  to  school,  though  three  were  more  than 
two  miles  away.  As  might  be  expected,  some  found  their  hosts 
uncongenial,  while  others  spoke  highly  of  theirs,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  of  home.  Many  felt  handicapped  in  making  visits 
within  the  community  because  of  the  problem  of  transportation; 
they  had  the  choice  of  walking  or  staying  at  home. 

The  same  improvements  with  respect  to  salaries,  legal 
status,  pension  provisions,  and  living  conditions,  recommended,  to 
give  us  better  selected  personnel,  must  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
about  a satisfactory  degree  of  stability. 

Salaries:  The  median  Alberta  teacher  in  1942  was  26  years 
of  age,  a high  school  graduate  with  something  more  than  one 
year  of  professional  training,  followed  by  six  years  and  nine 
months  of  teaching,  of  which  the  last  year  and  five  months  had 
been  in  the  same  place,  and  earned  a salary  of  $935. 

The  foregoing  median  figures  for  all  teachers  include  sub- 
groups which,  in  respect  to  salaries,  range  from  a median  of  $848 
for  female  teachers  in  one-room  rural  schools,  to  $2,275  for  male 
teachers  in  city  schools.  For  the  most  part  these  are  paid  over 
an  annual  period  of  40  weeks,  but  the  teachers  must  support 
themselves  for  52  weeks,  and  are  expected  to  meet  the  expense 
of  attending  summer  schools  essential  to  their  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

Comparing  five  provinces  listed  in  ascending  order  of  median 
teachers’  salaries  for  the  same  year  (1942)  we  find  Alberta  in 
the  middle,  viz : Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Ontario, 
British  Columbia. 

Other  comparisons,  based  on  “normal”  pre-war  figures 
(1939),  show  Alberta  teachers’  salaries  to  be  substantially  lower 
than  salaries  paid  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Alberta  and, 
for  men  at  least,  corresponding  rather  to  the  average  annual 
wage  earnings  in  these  industries.  Rural  teachers  suffer  in  sal- 
ary by  comparison  with  Provincial  civil  servants,  and  all  teachers 
on  an  average  compared  with  Dominion  civil  servants  employed 
in  Alberta. 

Unattractive  salaries  are  probably  the  dominant  factor  ac- 
counting for  the  progressive  deterioration  of  personnel  entering 
our  normal  schools,  referred  to  above  under  the  heading  of 
“Selection”.  Elementary  and  secondary  education  is  conducted 
mainly  by  single  persons,  as  married  persons  cannot  afford  to 
remain  in  this  field.  Training  beyond  the  compulsory  one-year 
normal  course  is  economically  a poor  investment  of  time  and 
money  for  these  teachers.  The  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  never  had  more  than  half  enough  students  to  supply 
fully  trained  personnel  to  the  high  schools  of  the  Province. 
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Rural  schools  present  a special  problem.  The  children  they 
serve  are  entitled  to  as  mature,  well  trained,  and  experienced 
teachers  as  city  children.  But  living  conditions  described  above, 
and  the  lower  salaries  paid  in  country  schools,  work  entirely 
against  the  realization  of  this  right.  Lower  cost  of  living  in  rural 
districts  has  proved  wholly  insufficient  to  offset  these  disabil- 
ities. 

We  need  a salary  schedule  which  will  make  teaching  attract- 
ive as  a lifetime  profession,  especially  for  men,  not  merely  a step- 
ping-stone touched  briefly  on  the  way  to  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tions. The  accompanying  table  shows  a proposed  minimum 
schedule  based  on  $1,200  for  the  first  year  after  certification. 
This  schedule  recognizes  the  cost  and  professional  value  of  suc- 
cessive years  of  training  beyond  Grade  XII,  by  increasing  the 
basic  minimum  $100  for  each  additional  year  of  training.  It  also 
recognizes  the  value  of  increasing  experience,  up  to  ten  years,  by 
adding  6%  to  the  basic  rate  for  each  year’s  experience.  In  the 
foot-notes  to  the  table  provision  is  made  for  additions  to  the 
minimum  for  teachers  at  intermediate  and  high  school  levels,  and 
for  principals  and  vice-principals  according  to  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility carried.  The  promulgation  of  such  a schedule  would 
at  once  attract  a superior  quality  of  teaching  personnel,  probably 
in  numbers  adequate  to  provide  satisfactory  teaching  for  all  the 
children  of  the  Province.  Obviously,  school  boards  in  poorer  dis- 
tricts could  not  pay  such  salaries  without  equalization  grants 
from  the  public  treasury.  Such  grants  would  be  fully  justified 
by  the  undeniable  right  of  children  in  these  districts  to  proper 
schooling,  and  the  loss  to  the  whole  country  resulting  from  their 
lack  of  it.  Boards  in  charge  of  better  schools  with  greater  re- 
sources would  be  expected  to  compete  for  teachers  with  superior 
qualifications  by  offering  salary  schedules  well  above  the  mini- 
mum level. 


PROPOSED 

STATUTORY  MINIMUM  SALARY  SCHEDULE 
FOR  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 

Years  of  Professional  and  Academic  Training  above  Grade  XII 

(Bachelor’s  (Master’s 

Degree)  Degree) 


1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

Increments 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1700 

1 

1272 

1378 

1484 

1590 

1696 

1802 

2 

1344 

1456 

1568 

1680 

1792 

1904 

3 

1416 

1534 

1652 

1770 

1888 

2006 

4 

1488 

1612 

1736 

1860 

1984 

2108 

5 

1560 

1690 

1820 

1950 

2080 

2210 

6 

1632 

1768 

1904 

2040 

2176 

2312 

7 

1704 

1846 

1988 

2130 

2272 

2414 

8 

1776 

1924 

2072 

2220 

2368 

2516 

9 

1848 

2002 

2156 

2310 

2464 

2618 

10 

1920 

2080 

2240 

2400 

2560 

2720 
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Additional  Provisions : 

1.  Elementary  Teachers — Basic  Schedule  as  above. 

2.  Intermediate  Teachers — additional  $100. 

3.  High  School  Teachers— additional  $200. 

4.  Principals-— $50  per  room. 

5.  Vice-Principals — $25  per  room. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (2)  That  in  the  interests 
of  education  the  public  should  be  enlightened  with  respect  to  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  conditions  surrounding  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

(3)  That  the  Province  should  expand  its  programme  of  edu- 
cational reform,  in  order  to  promote  improvements  in  teachers’ 
salaries,  training,  legal  status,  pension  provisions,  and  rural  liv- 
ing conditions,  in  order  that  the  profession  may  attract  and  hold 
the  high  calibre  of  personnel  which  its  vital  importance  war- 
rants. 

(4)  That  a minimum  salary  schedule  be  established,  based 
on  $1200  for  the  first  year  after  certification,  and  recognizing 
the  cost  and  professional  value  of  successive  years  of  training, 
also  the  value  of  increasing  experience  and  the  assumption  of  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  responsibility. 

(5)  That  the  possibility  of  recruiting  teacher  material  from 
returned  men  and  women  be  explored. 

Scholarships 

The  justification  for  emphasizing  teacher-material,  in  the 
term  of  reference  to  scholarships,  is  the  lack  described  above  of 
sufficient  high-class  candidates  for  this  most  vital  of  all  profes- 
sions. Selection  should  begin  in  Grade  X rather  than  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  teacher-training  institution.  Annual  scholarships 
for  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
high  school  principal  to  able  students,  especially  those  gifted  in 
music,  art,  commerce,  agriculture,  household  economics,  or  other 
significant  subject  in  an  enriched  social  curriculum,  should  be 
continued  if  necessary  to  the  end  of  the  training  period. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  is  now  offering  four-year  pro- 
grammes leading  to  the  B.  Ed.  in  Agriculture  and  the  B.  Ed.  in 
Household  Economics.  These  courses,  if  followed  by  our  future 
rural  high  school  teachers,  should  remake  rural  secondary 
schools.  But  rural  salaries  will  scarcely  induce  many  teachers 
to  devote  to  this  special  training  the  extra  year’s  time  required, 
unless  scholarships  are  available  for  the  fourth  year. 

Taking  the  broader  view  that  we  should  educate  fully  all  the 
children  of  our  Province,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  en- 
dorses^  the  following  statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Post-War 
Rehabilitation  Council  of  British  Columbia : 

“Education  up  to  and  including  Senior  Matriculation  classes 
should  be  free  to  all  citizens.  If  it  is  necessary  for  pupils  to  leave 
their  places  of  residence  in  order  to  attend  high  schools  or  tech- 
nical schools,  they  will  have  to  be  provided  with  boarding  allow- 
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^ances.  If  pupils’  parents  are  not  in  a position  to  maintain  them 
or  to  provide  an  adequate  minimum  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter during  the  educational  period,  the  State  must  maintain 
the  child  either  through  a system  of  family  allowances  or 
by  a direct  allowance  for  education  purposes.  Similarly,  it 
must  be  made  possible  for  every  boy  or  girl,  who  shows 
aptitude  for  Junior  College  or  University  work,  to  obtain 
such  advanced  training,  by  a State  Bursary  system  which  would 
exclude  no  one  who  possessed  the  necessary  ability.  The  amount 
of  the  Bursaries  should  not  be  based  merely  on  fees  and  other 
educational  expenses,  but  on  adequate  maintenance.” 

The  B.C.  report  just  cited,  the  report  of  the  Survey  Commit- 
tee of  the  Canada  and  Newfoundland  Education  Association,  and 
the  British  White  Paper  on  Educational  Reconstruction,  pub- 
lished respectively  in  January,  March  and  July,  1943,  all  recom- 
mend 16  as  the  school-leaving  age,  with  compulsory  part-time 
schooling  continued  to  age  18,  and  scholarships  for  gifted  chil- 
dren who  could  not  otherwise  continue  their  course. 

A joint  memorandum  from  the  Alberta  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Districts,  the  Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities,  and  the  Al- 
berta School  Trustees  Association,  went  on  record  that:  “finan- 
cial embarrassment  should  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  anyone 
with  ability  from  attending  (the  country’s  highest  educational) 
institutions.  To  make  this  opportunity  possible,  no  fees  should 
be  charged  by  any  public  institution  and,  if  necessary,  books, 
equipment,  and  an  adequate  living  allowance  should  be  provided 
for  any  person  wishing  to  pursue  his  or  her  studies  to  such  an 
extent.” 

Agreement  with  the  foregoing  will  depend  in  part  on  how 
broadly  may  be  interpreted  the  phrase  “anyone  with  ability”. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  considerable  support  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a high  official  of  the  Department  of  Education,  that  “all 
education  for  citizens  up  to  the  age  of  20  years  should  be  free, 
whether  in  High  Schools,  Agricultural  or  Technical  Institutes, 
Junior  Colleges  or  the  University ; and  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween citizens  under  this  recommendation  be  in  the  type  or  kind 
of  education  to  be  made  freely  available ; not  in  the  maintenance 
to  be  provided;  it  being  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  mainten- 
ance would  fully  meet  the  requirement.” 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  little  dissent  from  the  following 
statement  in  the  British  White  Paper:  “High  ability  should  not 
be  handicapped  by  accidents  of  place  of  residence  or  lack  of 
means  in  securing  a university  education.” 

Elementary  schooling  is  commonly  completed  in  the  local- 
ity where  the  children  live,  and  so  long  as  there  are  no  fees,  and 
books  are  provided  for  the  most  part  through  school  libraries, 
the  question  of  scholarships  scarcely  arises.  There  is,  however, 
definite  need  for  scholarships  at  secondary  and  higher  levels. 
The  joint  memorandum  of  the  A.A.M.D.,  U.A.M.,  and  A.S.T.A. 
recommends  that  “scholarships  should  be  based  solely  on  the 
ability  of  students,  irrespective  of  means.”  This  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  their  other  recommendation  that  “if  necessary 
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books,  equipment,  and  an  adequate  living  allowance  should  be 
provided/’  If  our  purpose  is  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  taking  into  account  the 
need  of  some  students  for  more  financial  aid  than  others. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  provided  this  year  (1943-44)  333 
scholarships,  valued  at  $60,000,  for  pupils  enrolled  in  collegiate 
institutes,  high,  vocational,  and  continuation  schools.  The  schol- 
arships are  for  pupils  of  good  health  and  character,  who  have  at- 
tained high  standing  in  school  and  would  find  it  impossible  to 
continue  their  formal  education  without  assistance.  Of  these 
scholarships,  100  are  for  university,  83  for  normal  school,  and 
150  for  Grade  XIII.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince by  counties  and  districts  on  the  basis  of  population  and  en- 
rollment. For  non-residents,  a university  scholarship  has  a value 
of  $400,  a normal  school  scholarship,  $200;  for  residents,  $200 
and  $125  respectively.  The  value  of  a Grade  XIII  scholarship  is 
$100.  The  student  makes  application  setting  forth  the  financial 
position  of  the  home,  the  principal  reports  on  mental  competency, 
character  and  health  of  applicant,  and  a committee  named  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  makes  the  awards. 

At  Harvard  University  it  is  estimated  that  a family  with  a 
total  income  of  $2,000  and  with  three  or  four  dependents  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  contribute  more  than  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  a year  towards  the  college  education  of  a promising  son. 
The  rest  of  the  amount  required  ($1,000  at  Harvard)  must  be 
provided  by  a scholarship. 

In  Britain  the  awarding  of  scholarships  ( for  fees  or  fees  and 
maintenance)  on  the  basis  of  family  income  is  an  established 
practice  in  many  training  schools.  In  that  country,  over  40%  of 
all  students  attending  universities  receive  financial  aid  through 
scholarships. 

The  modern  trend  is  to  award  scholarships  in  the  first  in- 
stance solely  on  the  basis  of  merit,  including  general  promise  as 
shown  by  the  student’s  entire  record  and  by  personal  interview, 
and  to  give  all  successful  candidates  an  initial  prize  (of  perhaps 
$50  or  $100  in  the  case  of  university  scholarships),  supplemented 
if  necessary  by  additional  amounts  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need, 
with  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  tuition,  board  and  room,  as 
the  maximum  in  any  case. 

Where  a large  investment  is  made  in  the  education  of  prom- 
ising individuals,  there  may  be  justification  for  requiring  an 
undertaking  that  some  minimum  period  of  professional  service 
shall  later  be  rendered  to  the  state.  In  Vermont,  for  example, 
the  holders  of  state  medical  scholarships  must  agree  to  practise 
in  that  state  one  year  for  each  year  the  scholarship  is  held,  or 
refund  the  money  received.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ar- 
gued that  reciprocal  advantages  to  different  states  from  free 
movement  of  well  educated  people  are  sufficient  compensation 
and  justify  a broadly  generous  policy. 

We  have  recently  had  considerable  experience  in  awarding 
scholarships  on  a sliding  scale,  based  on  need,  under  the  Domin- 
ion-Provincial Youth  Training  Scheme.  From  this  it  appears  that 
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the  scale  of  payments  adopted  this  year  in  Ontario  is  adequate.  A. 
hundred  scholarships  awarded  annually  would  cost  about  $30,000 
for  the  first  year,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $75,000  annually  when 
the  scheme  is  in  full  operation.  They  should  be  awarded  by  a 
central  committee,  on  which  the  University,  Normal  Schools,  and 
secondary  schools  should  be  represented,  treating  the  Province 
as  a unit  (rather  than  by  districts,  as  in  Ontario) . This  commit- 
tee would  consider  the  relative  needs  of  different  professions 
within  the  Province  for  personnel  at  any  given  time.  The  schol- 
arships would  be  distributed  to  best  advantage,  having  regard 
to  the  student’s  record,  character,  and  vocational  plan,  provided 
his  scholastic  standing  did  not  fall  below  some  basic  minimum. 
Under  the  Dominion-Provincial  scheme  this  has  been  a high 
school  average  of  65%,  with  no  subject  below  60,  and  some  speci- 
fied ones  not  below  70.  Selection  might  be  aided  by  requiring 
candidates  to  write  papers  specially  set  to  test  their  general 
preparation  and  aptitude  for  the  course  they  desire  to  pursue; 
e.g.,  university  candidates  on  the  science  side  might  write  a gen- 
eral paper  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  those  on  the  arts 
side  a general  knowledge  paper  of  the  essay  type.  For  certain 
scholarships,  e.g.  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  tests  of 
manual  skills  may  be  more  important  than  tests  of  scholastic 
ability.  Candidates  who  are  judged  by  their  high  school  princi- 
pal to  have  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  should  get  special 
preference. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  Report,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  heartily  favours  educational  opportunities  for  soldiers’ 
children,  but  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  dissatisfaction  which 
attended  the  policy  of  treating  them  as  a separate  group  after 
the  last  war,  greatly  prefers  that  soldiers’  children  should  be  in- 
cluded in  provision  broad  and  generous  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  legitimate  needs  of  all  children  in  the  Province. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (6)  That  generous  pro- 
vision be  made  for  provincial  scholarships,  including  scholarships 
for  soldiers’  children,  as  part  of  the  post-war  plan  for  education. 

(7)  That  fees  for  higher  education  be  scaled  down,  if  pos- 
sible, and  that  tests  of  aptitude  and  ability,  rather  than  finan- 
cial means,  be  made  the  screen  for  deciding  who  shall  enter  and 
continue  in  the  University. 

(8)  That  the  school  leaving  age  be  raised  to  16  years,  with 
provision  for  part-time  education  to  age  18  years. 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment 

The  introduction  of  the  progressive  method  of  education  into 
Alberta  some  years  ago  created  a need  for  more  and  better  ac- 
commodation and  equipment  in  the  schools.  The  increasing  em- 
phasis on  adult  education  has  in  turn  given  rise  to  a demand  that 
school  buildings  should  become  community  centres,  equipped  and 
available  for  use  at  all  times  outside  the  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  5-day 
week  schedule  of  ordinary  teaching. 

A recent  survey  of  rural  schools  showed  that  well  over  half 
the  pupils  are  being  taught  in  overcrowded  classrooms.  The 
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modern  school  should  have,  in  addition  to  classrooms,  other  rooms 
for  group  work,  library  work,  private  conferences,  science  rooms 
for  senior  pupils,  and,  where  the  number  of  pupils  warrants, 
gymnasium  and  auditorium  facilities.  Most  graded  schools  now 
have  a small  science  room,  though  often  inadequate,  but  seldom 
any  other  auxiliary  rooms.  A great  many  have  no  cloak  rooms, 
the  children’s  clothes  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  classroom  tak- 
ing up  space  much  needed  for  blackboard  and  display  purposes. 
Of  96  teachers  replying  to  the  question:  “Have  you  sufficient 
accommodation  to  carry  out  the  present  Alberta  curriculum?”  80 
replied  in  the  negative. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  school  divisions  more  suitable 
buildings  have  been  erected.  Centralization  of  schools  is  pro- 
ceeding steadily,  partly  because  of  a definite  policy  adopted  by 
the  boards  and  partly  in  order  to  alleviate  the  teacher  shortage. 
But  there  are  still  a great  many  old  and  unsatisfactory  buildings, 
and  the  rate  of  their  replacement  is  too  slow  for  a modern  educa- 
tional programme.  A circular  inquiry  of  divisional  superinten- 
dents produced  estimates  of  building  needs  ranging  from  $27,000 
to  $800,000,  reflecting  a provincial  total  for  rural  school  divisions 
of  about  $7,000,000.  In  spite  of  its  size,  this  estimate  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  one-room  schools  must  continue  to  serve  in 
many  places.  It  included  a few  teacherages,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  of  living  conditions  referred  to 
earlier.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  that 
an  adequate  rural  building  programme  would  run  far  beyond 
$7,000,000. 

The  city  school  boards  furnished  the  following  estimates : 


Estimated  Cost 

Calgary  Building  Equipment 

1.  Construction  of  a Junior  High  School 

in  the  northern  area  of  the  city $325,000  $ 23,800 

2.  Addition  to  the  Crescent  Heights  High 
School  to  accommodate  technical  shops, 

home  economics,  commercial,  etc 250,000 

Gymnasium  and  Cafeteria  .ML  100,000  91,785 

3.  Additional  public  school  accom- 
modation in  West  Calgary  .M..„ 75,000  4,335 

4.  Auditorium  building,  Haultain  School  ...  35,000  2,990 

5.  Auditorium  building,  Alexandra  School  25,000  3,245 

6.  Construction  of  a Stores  and  Workshop 

building  for  the  Calgary  school  system  ...  75,000  

$885,000  $ 126,335 

Total i | JJ - .1:.... $1,011,335 
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Calgary  Separate  Schools 

1.  Composite  building  to  be  located  in  vicinity  of  the 

St.  Mary’s  High  School,  19th  Avenue  and  2nd 
Street  West,  Calgary,  to  contain  four  ordinary 
classrooms,  physics  and  chemistry  laboratories, 
household  economics  classrooms,  basement 
playrooms,  etc. 

2.  Auditorium  to  be  located  in  same  vicinity  as  No. 

1,  to  seat  700,  with  stage  facilities,  dressing 
rooms,  etc.,  fully  fireproof  and  detached  from 
other  buildings  

3.  Four-room  school  in  north-hill  section  of  city  with 

basement  playrooms,  toilets,  etc 

4.  Four-room  school  in  east  central  section  of  city, 

similar  to  No.  3 above  . ^ ^ - 

5.  Eight-room  school  with  small  auditorium,  fire- 

proof, to  be  located  in  vicinity  of  14th  Avenue 
and  14th  Street  West,  to  replace  present  Sacred 
Heart  school  building ...:. 

6.  One-story  building  with  basement,  toilets,  etc.,  in 

location  to  be  determined,  completely  detached, 
to  house  General  Shop  classes  


Total  estimated  cost  of  proposed  buildings $ 279,475 

Estimated  cost  of  furnishings  and  equipment 39,200 


Total  M: $ 318,675 


Edmonton 

1.  Building: 

Composite  High  School  at  Victoria  High  School 

grounds  ,s ; $1,000,000 

University  High  School  350,000 

2.  Addition  to: 

North  Edmonton  Elementary  40,000 

Rutherford  Elementary  40,000 

Jasper  Place  Elementary 75,000 

3.  New  Elementary  School  at: 

Forest  Heights  35,000 

Sherbrooke  Il| .’ : 35,000 

4.  Improvements  to  the  schools  that  have  been  post- 

poned owing  to  war  conditions;  for  example, 
plumbing,  roofing,  decorating,  lighting,  instal- 
ling new  floors  150,000 

5.  Equipment: 

Changing  fixed  desks  to  movable  equipment 50,000 

6.  Warehouse,  office  building,  and  workshop 200,000 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  which  are  needed  at 
present,  it  will  be  necessary  very  shortly  after 
the  war  ends  to  build  a high  school  in  the  east 

end  of  the  city  at  a cost  of  about 450,000 


Total :..tg  $2,425,000 


Approx. 

Cost 

$ 75,075 

43,000 

37,125 

37,125 

78,650 

8,500 
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Approx. 

Edmonton  Separate  Schools  Cost 

1.  Completion  of  St.  Joseph’s  High  School  $ 200,000 

2.  Auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  at  6 schools  75,000 

3.  General  shop  and  home  economics  centres  at  3 

schools 50,000 

4.  Equipment  of  foregoing  3 items  25,000 


Total . $ 350,000 


Drumheller 

1.  Intermediate  school  $ 65,000 

2.  Parkdale  elementary  school  JLt 10,000 

3.  Site,  fencing,  improvements  to  grounds 10,000 

4.  Scientific  apparatus,  equipment,  books,  etc 5,000 


Total  $ 90,000 


Lethbridge 

1.  Technical  shops  on  collegiate  grounds $ 100,000 

2.  Extensions  to  public  schools 125,000 

3.  Junior  high  school  possible  alternative  to  item  2 ...  

Total $ 225,000 


Medicine  Hat 

1.  Buildings  and  equipment  for  shop  courses  and 

household  economics $ 150,000 


Red  Deer 

1.  Facilities  for  vocational  training  

2.  Enlarged  facilities  in  North  Red  Deer 

3.  Elementary  school  in  new  subdivision  south  of  city  

Figures  not  given,  but  on  basis  of  population,  say  $ 75,000 


Wetaskiwin 

1.  Composite  high  school  $ 75,000 

Grand  total  estimate  for  seven  cities  $4,720,010 


In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  foregoing  building  pro- 
gramme, and  the  long  time  which  must  inevitably  elapse  before 
it  can  be  fully  carried  out,  full  use  should  be  made  of  the  many 
temporary  buildings  which  are  becoming  surplus  to  R.C.A.F.  and 
other  Service  requirements  in  Alberta.  Already  some  school 
boards  are  arranging  to  secure  and  move  to  their  school  sites 
buildings  which  are  quite  suitable  to  accommodate  general  shop 
and  other  activities  of  a composite  school.  Such  action  should  be 
encouraged  and  facilitated. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (9)  That  the  Province 
should  expand  its  programme  for  assisting  school  building  pro- 
jects. 
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(10)  That  the  Province  should  explore  with  the  Dominion 
some  method  for  helping  the  municipalities  and  districts  with 
the  financing  of  an  adequate  school  building  programme, 
through  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates.  The  Municipal 
Improvements  Assistance  Act,  1938,  might  be  revived. 

(11)  That  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education  should 
arrange  to  have  prepared  standard  plans  of  modern  schools  of 
various  types  and  sizes  and  a statement  of  building  principles  to 
which  all  school  must  conform ; that  only  schools  which  conform 
to  the  plans  and  principles  required  by  educational  needs  should 
be  eligible  for  assistance;  and  that  the  Department  expand  its 
architectural  advisory  service. 

(12)  That  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  buildings  and 
equipment  of  Service  training  establishments  in  Alberta  for  tem- 
porary use  for  educational  and  vocational  training  purposes. 

Transportation 

Rural  schools  should  be  consolidated  to  overcome  the  edu- 
cational disadvantages  of  children  in  these  areas.  But  greatly 
improved  road  conditions  are  required  to  make  regular  attend- 
ance at  centralized  schools  possible.  The  Camrose  superinten- 
dent reports  that  the  one  van  operated  in  that  district  missed 
only  one  day  last  year  and  was  late  only  once.  Given  good  grav- 
elled roads,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  children  are  better  assured  of 
regular  attendance  at  a central  school  than  through  walking  to 
district  schools. 

Based  on  estimates  of  two  superintendents  who  went  into 
the  matter  carefully,  it  would  appear  that  an  expenditure  of  the 
order  of  $25,000,000  on  roads  is  required  to  make  complete  cen- 
tralization of  Alberta  rural  schools  possible.  Doubtless  much 
centralization  could  be  accomplished  with  much  smaller  sums. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (13)  That  complete  re- 
placement of  one-roomed  schools  by  graded  rural  schools  be 
taken  as  an  objective,  and  that  suitable  roads  be  provided  as  fast 
as  may  be  practicable. 

(14)  That  dormitory  accommodation  be  provided  for  pupils 
in  attendance  at  rural  high  schools,  who  live  off  the  school  bus 
routes  or  too  far  away  to  live  at  home. 

Community  Schools  and  Vocational  Institutes 

Modern  secondary  schools  are  variously  known  as  commun- 
ity schools,  consolidated  high  schools,  or  composite  high  schools. 
By  whatever  name  called,  they  are  all  expected  to  include  com- 
plete facilities  for  academic,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial 
and  cultural  courses. 

Community  schools  go  farther  than  the  others  in  carrying 
the  enterprise  method,  characteristic  of  progressive  education, 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  By  gearing  their  enterprises  to  neigh- 
bourhood economy  and  interests,  they  lend  reality  to  student  ex- 
perience and  generally  bring  the  parents  and  community  leaders 
actively  into  the  picture.  The  entire  resources  of  the  school — 
books,  laboratories,  and  teachers — are  pressed  into  service  for 
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the  welfare  of  all.  Thus  these  community  schools  become  com- 
munity centres,  with  special  possibilities  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Though  certain  rural  schools  in  Alberta  have  undertaken  im- 
portant community  enterprises — students  at  Willingdon  organ- 
ized a consumers’  co-operative,  and  those  at  Smoky  Lake  built 
and  equipped  a community  library — the  community  school  as 
such  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  here  yet.  The  main  deterrent 
is  the  cost.  Buildings  and  equipment  for  one  unit  have  been 
estimated  to  cost  $65,000  to  $80,000.  Then  more  teachers  would 
be  required  and  they  must  have  special  qualifications. 

Though  composite  high  schools  may  largely  supplant  tech- 
nical schools  as  commonly  operated  in  the  past,  there  will  always 
be  need  for  certain  vocational  institutes,  such  as  the  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art,  where  students  may  pursue  on  a level 
above  that  of  secondary  schools  more  intensive  specialized  train- 
ing in  the  skills  pertaining  to  special  trades. 

The  Lethbridge  Rehabilitation  Council  submitted  a recom- 
mendation for  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  an  Industrial 
College  with  courses  in  agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  irriga- 
tion, technology,  and  trades  training.  It  is  to  be  a self-contained 
unit,  with  its  own  standards  of  entrance  and  graduation,  and  with 
half-a-dozen  branches  at  strategic  points  throughout  southern 
Alberta,  to  give  preparatory  training  and  to  act  as  feeders.  Day 
and  evening  classes  are  to  be  offered,  ex-service  men  will  have 
special  attention,  and  close  contact  will  be  maintained  with  local 
industries. 

Agricultural  schools  are  a particular  form  of  vocational  in- 
stitutes. The  first  three  schools  in  Alberta  were  established  at 
Olds,  Claresholm  and  Vermilion  in  1918,  under  the  Agricultural 
Schools  Act  of  that  year.  The  Act  provided  that  they  should  be 
administered  by  a board  representing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  University  of  Alberta,  and  the  farming  community. 

In  1918  three  more  schools  were  established  at  Gleichen, 
Raymond,  and  Youngstown.  Dormitories  were  built  at  Olds  and 
Vermilion  in  1927  and  1928  respectively. 

The  schools  at  Gleichen  and  Youngstown  operated  only  two 
years.  Claresholm  and  Raymond  carried  on  till  1931.  Vermil- 
ion, after  a checkered  career,  closed  for  the  third  time  in  1941, 
thus  leaving  only  Olds  in  operation. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  history? 

1.  The  locations  were  not  uniformly  good.  Olds  served  a 
constituency  of  about  350,000;  Claresholm  about  100,000;  Ray- 
mond only  34,000.  Since  the  schools  were  not  operated  as  a unit, 
but  on  a competitive  basis,  the  smaller  constituencies  were  bound 
to  suffer.  Since  public  support  varied  with  economic  conditions, 
the  weaker  schools  could  not  be  maintained  through  bad  times. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  schools  was  not  made  a major 
branch  of  the  Department’s  activities,  but  remained  an  incidental 
interest  of  the  Deputy  Minister. 
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3.  The  staffs  had  not  full  scope  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  schools,  but  were  assigned  to  unrelated  work,  such  as  weed 
inspecting,  during  the  summers.  This  gave  rise  to  instability. 
If  community  club  work  had  been  tied  to  the  schools,  rather  than 
to  the  Edmonton  office,  it  would  have  provided  the  necessary 
contacts  with  farmers  of  the  district. 

4.  The  schools  with  dormitories  made  the  best  record.  Dor- 
mitories should  be  available  at  all  schools  of  this  nature. 

The  unique  function  of  these  agricultural  schools  has  been 
to  serve  older  boys  and  girls  (since  they  taught  household  eco- 
nomics equally  with  agriculture)  without  regard  to  preparation. 
Though  educational  standards  have  risen  steadily,  nearly  a third 
of  the  students  this  year  (1943-44)  have  only  Grade  IX  stand- 
ing. Some  come  in  after  a lapse  of  several  years,  even  10  years, 
and  these  older  ones  benefit  most.  The  average  age  in  the  pre- 
war period  was  19  to  20.  Students  of  16  are  accepted  reluctantly, 
as  the  principal  finds  real  vocational  interest  does  not  develop 
till  about  age  18.  Among  some  200  students  at  Olds  this  year, 
there  are  15  nationalities  represented,  making  the  school  an  im- 
portant agency  in  assimilation. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  for 
three  well  placed  agricultural  institutes,  say  at  High  River,  Olds, 
and  Vegreville,  with  perhaps  later  a fourth  at  Grande  Prairie  or 
Beaverlodge. 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  the  difference  be- 
tween community  schools  and  vocational  institutes  is  not  great, 
and  that  the  need  for  the  latter  may  decline  with  the  growth  in 
number  of  the  former. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (15)  That  a programme 
for  the  establishment  of  community  schools  should  be  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  begin  with  six  schools  well 
distributed  over  the  Province,  the  whole  programme  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  practicable  stages  in  the  post-war  years. 

(16)  That  facilities  of  existing  high  schools  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  objective  of  converting  as  many  as 
possible  into  composite  high  schools  and  ultimately  into  com- 
munity schools. 

(17)  That  caution  be  used  in  adding  to  the  number  of  vo- 
cational institutes  (technical  or  agricultural),  until  it  is  seen  how 
much  of  their  purpose  may  be  served  by  community  schools  in 
conjunction  with  an  apprenticeship  system. 

(18)  That  the  administrative  board  provided  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Schools  Act,  1913,  be  enlarged  to  include  a representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  that  these  agricultural 
institutes  be  co-ordinated  with  the  regular  educational  system  of 
the  Province. 

Home  and  School  Associations 

Though  Home  and  School  Associations  have  made  a credit- 
able showing  considering  their  short  history  in  Alberta,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  their  work  and  influence  be  expanded.  Ample  scope 
for  this  is  provided  in  their  Constitution. 
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An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  interest  and  attend- 
ance of  more  men,  including  not  only  parents  of  pupils,  but  lead- 
ers in  the  community,  such  as  agriculturists,  doctors,  clergy- 
men, business  and  professional  men.  This  should  be  possible  if 
a convenient  time  is  set  for  meeting,  and  projects  of  local  in- 
terest and  significance  are  featured  in  the  programme. 

Besides  serving  to  promote  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  parents  and  teachers  in  dealing  with  immediate  school 
problems,  the  Association  should  be  a focus  of  community  inter- 
est and  enterprise.  Home  beautification,  dramatics,  arts  and 
crafts  or  other  interesting  and  useful  hobbies,  social  and  civic 
study  projects,  should  all  be  fostered.  Music  teachers,  photo- 
graphers, district  nurses,  outstanding  mothers,  local  politicians, 
and  other  persons  with  special  knowledge  or  experience  should 
all  be  brought  into  the  picture.  Such  a programme  is  akin  to 
that  centering  in  a community  school,  and  might  well  be  the 
initial  step  in  developing  such  a school. 

To  make  a school  not  only  a place  for  the  instruction  of 
children  from  9 o’clock  to  4 o’clock,  Monday  to  Friday,  but  also 
a centre  of  adult  education  and  community  life  during  the  rest  of 
the  time,  obviously  predicates  a different  type  of  building  and 
equipment  from  that  traditionally  provided.  Crowding  adults 
into  school  desks  designed  for  juveniles  does  not  promote  the  de- 
sired informal  round-table  atmosphere.  Possibly  the  Associa- 
tions could  help  themselves  by  taking  a more  active  interest  in 
school  board  elections. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (19)  That  Home  and 
School  Associations  should  take  a more  positive  role  in  making 
their  local  schools  centres  of  community  interest  and  enterprise. 

Adult  Education 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a democrat  who  believed  in  education 
as  a safeguard  of  democracy;  and  James  Madison,  his  colleague 
and  immediate  successor,  said,  “A  popular  government  without 
popular  information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a pro- 
logue to  a farce  or  a tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.” 

With  all  our  devotion  to,  and  machinery  for,  education,  it 
appears  that  few  of  the  present  generation  of  adults  really  un- 
derstand the  complex  nature  of  our  rapidly  changing  society. 
Answering  the  need  for  a more  vigorous  and  broadly  based  pro- 
gramme of  adult  education,  the  Minister  of  Education  initiated 
the  organization  in  October,  1943,  of  the  Alberta  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association,  functioning  under  a Provincial  Council,  which 
in  turn  set  about  organizing  Community  Councils.  The  Association 
is  assisted  by,  but  not  directed  or  administered  by,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Council’s  membership  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  existing  organizations  interested  in  adult  education, 
and  it  is  hoped  through  this  body  to  co-ordinate  and  make  full 
use  of  existing  machinery  with  no  unnecessary  duplication. 
Close  contact  will  be  maintained  with  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Adult  Education. 

Radio  programmes,  public  forums,  and  study-group  activ- 
ities, supplemented  by  an  extended  library,  film,  and  informa- 
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tion  service,  are  to  be  used  in  promoting  social  understanding 
and  insight  both  of  individuals  and  groups,  respecting  the  prob- 
lems of  social  reconstruction  and  of  a post-war  world  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  An  attitude  of  open-minded  in- 
quiry in  the  study  of  these  problems  will  be  encouraged.  Com- 
munity-action programmes  will  be  supported.  To  achieve  these 
purposes,  it  is  hoped  to  mobilize  trained  personnel. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (20)  That  continued  en- 
couragement and  support  be  given  to  a vigorous  and  broadly 
based  programme  of  adult  education. 

3.  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
The  University  of  Alberta 

Beginning  in  1908  with  45  students,  the  student  population 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  grew  to  2,337  in  1939-40.  During 
this  period  the  University  became  firmly  established  in  the  life 
of  Alberta  and  widely  known  for  the  quality  of  its  graduates,  for 
its  contributions  to  science  and  letters,  and  for  extra-mural  ser- 
vices organized  through  its  Department  of  Extension. 

The  second  World  War  found  the  University  ready  to  con- 
tribute, pot  only  its  sons  and  daughters  (as  in  the  first  World 
War),  but  also  its  full  share  of  technical  instruction,  research, 
and  other  services  which  have  become  indispensable  to  modern 
warfare.  Both  wars  caused  temporary  recessions  in  student 
registration,  which  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
present  war  stood  at  about  2,000.  In  the  current  year  (sixth  war 
year)  it  has  risen  slightly.  A sharp  increase  followed  the  first 
War  and  will  almost  certainly  follow  this  one,  when  part  of  the 
regular  crop  of  matriculants  will  no  longer  be  diverted  to  war 
services  and  when  large  numbers  of  older  students  will  be  re- 
turning under  the  Dominion  Rehabilitation  programme. 

Two  major  needs  require  consideration: 

(a)  More  adequate  accommodation  for  existing  services; 

(b)  Funds  and  facilities  for  new  and  expanding  services 
dictated  by  modern  world  trends. 

The  first  of  these  is  obvious  from  the  simple  fact  that  no 
permanent  buildings  have  been  constructed  on  the  campus  for 
more  than  20  years,  during  which  period  the  student  population 
has  doubled.  The  second  need  may  be  shown  by  the  two  follow- 
ing lists  of  proposals  submitted  to  the  Committee: 

Services  or  departments  which  might  be  expanded  with  ad- 
vantage : 

(i)  Teacher  training  for  modern  school  programmes ; 

(ii)  Educational  measurement  and  student  guidance; 

(iii)  Fine  arts; 

(iv)  Physical  education; 

(v)  Radio  and  adult  education; 

(vi)  Instruction  and  research  in  sociology  and  co-operation; 
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(vii)  Research  in  nutrition ; 

(viii)  Instruction  and  research  in  farm  mechanization ; 

(ix)  Instruction  and  research  in  dairying  and  poultry; 

(x)  The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  the  only  one  west  of  Toronto, 
and  at  present  poorly  housed  and  equipped; 

(xi)  The  Provincial  Laboratory  of  Public  Health,  at  present 
greatly  cramped  for  space ; 

(xii)  The  School  of  Nursing,  to  include  hospital  administra- 
tion, ward  teaching  and  supervision,  and  training  of  welfare 
workers ; 

(xiii)  Chemical  engineering,  to  aid  in  developing  Alberta’s 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal  resources. 

New  services  or  departments  of  instruction  and  research: 

(i)  Farm  management; 

(ii)  The  science  of  government; 

(in)  Geography; 

(iv)  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Latin-American  studies,  looking 
to  wider  trade  and  cultural  contacts; 

(v)  Preventive  medicine ; 

(vi)  Physiotherapy; 

(vii)  Training  hospital  technicians; 

(viii)  Forestry ; 

(ix)  Junior  colleges,  to  make  higher  education  accessible  to 
mpre  people. 

The  need  for  most  of  the  foregoing  will  be  self-evident,  and 
in  some  cases  has  been  discussed  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
University  Survey  Committee  (Sessional  Paper  No.  50  of  1942). 
Further  explanation  of  certain  proposals  is  given  below. 

Teacher-Training — The  Interim  Report  of  the  Post-War  Re- 
construction Committee,  tabled  in  the  Legislature  March  10, 
1944,  recommended  that  all  teacher-training  in  Alberta  be  in- 
tegrated. The  Minister  of  Education  has  decided  to  delegate  this 
task  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Alberta. 
All  teachers  will  be  considered  as  pursuing  a four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education.  Many  will  in- 
terrupt their  course  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  become  practising 
teachers.  But  the  philosophy  underlying  the  new  system  of 
training  is  that  all  teachers,  whether  of  elementary,  intermedi- 
ate, or  senior  grades,  stand  equally  in  need  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications, and  should  be  encouraged  by  adequate  salary  and  other 
inducements  to  proceed  to  a university  degree.  The  first  demon- 
stration of  integration  came  during  the  summer  of  1944,  when 
the  former  two  separately  conducted  summer  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Department  of  Education  operated  as  one  with 
all  courses  counting  for  university  credit.  The  teachers  showed 
their  approval  of  the  change  by  flocking  into  the  summer  school 
in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  by  registering  in  substantially 
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increased  numbers  in  the  regular  winter  session  of  1944-45.  Full 
integration  is  expected  to  take  place  in  1945. 

Under  this  new  scheme,  the  Normal  School  staffs  at  Cal- 
gary and  Edmonton  will  become  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation, and  continue  to  operate  in  the  Normal  School  buildings. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Faculty  will  move  from  its  present  tem- 
porary quarters  in  St.  Joseph’s  College  to  the  Edmonton  Normal 
School  building.  In  this  building  it  may  be  possible  to  house 
temporarily  the  University  High  School,  but  the  Edmonton  Pub- 
lic School  Board  should  be  urged  to  erect  a special  building  for 
this  school  as  soon  as  possible.  A practice  school  is  essential  for 
teachers  in  training  at  any  level,  but  such  a school  also  gives  com- 
plete service  to  the  local  community  and  it  is  a proper  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  to  provide  accommodation  and  staff.  As 
the  old  Garneau  School  is  entirely  inadequate,  it  is  reassuring  to 
find  that  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  has  included  a new 
University  High  School  in  its  building  programme  submitted  to 
the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  McNair  Report  on  Recruitment 
and  Training  of  Teachers  (Great  Britain,  1944)  recommending 
that  their  present  two-year  normal  course  of  training  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years,  and  putting  more  responsibility  on  the 
universities.  In  Alberta  it  is  planned  to  take  advantage  of  the 
return  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  from  war  service  to  teach- 
ing service  to  extend  the  period  of  teacher  training  to  a mini- 
mum of  two  years.  At  that  stage  a license  to  teach  will  be 
awarded,  leaving  the  high  school  teacher’s  certificate  to  be  at- 
tained by  further  university  attendance,  either  at  the  summer 
session  or  the  regular  session,  or  a combination  of  both. 

The  two-year  course  is  as  far  as  it  is  proposed  to  go  at  pres- 
ent in  Calgary.  The  remaining  two  years  of  work  for  the  B.  Ed. 
degree  will  be  taken  in  Edmonton.  However,  the  association  of 
the  University  with  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art  in  Calgary  should  make  it  possible  to  arrange  there  com- 
plete specialist  training  in  the  arts  taught  in  the  Institute. 

The  Argue  Report  recommends  .that  entrance  requirements 
to  the  teacher-training  programme  should  be  more  exacting  than 
at  present.  This  is  in  line  with  its  general  advocacy  of  higher 
standards  in  all  respects.  From  this  attitude  there  will  be  little 
dissent.  The  Argue  Report  also  recommends  that  the  scope  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  be  enlarged  to  include  specialist  training  in 
kindergarten,  primary,  and  secondary  fields ; in  music,  art, 
drama,  and  health  education.  These  should  be  included  also  in  its 
summer  session  offerings,  arranged  in  sequence  so  that  in  suc- 
cessive years  a student  might  get  Music  1,  Music  2,  Music  3 ; Art 
1,  Art  2,  Art  3;  etc.  The  Faculty  might  profitably  add  “in- 
service”  training  through  visits,  publications,  radio-talks,  and 
other  supervisory  activities.  It  should  also  direct  co-operative 
research  and  experimentation  to  foster  professional  growth. 

Fine  Arts — During  the  pioneering  stage,  the  population  of  a 
new  country  is  of  necessity  fully  occupied  with  the  problems  of 
getting  established  and  making  a living.  But  the  time  has  come 
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in  western  Canada  when  we  should  be  developing  cultural  amen- 
ities to  match  our  material  progress.  A better  quality  of  life  is 
in  fact  our  most  urgent  need,  if  we  are  to  become  a stable,  happy 
and  contented  people.  The  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Alberta  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  has  already  made  a 
splendid  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  in  Alberta.  With  the 
follow-up  work  during  the  winter,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  we 
are  developing  a “grass  roots”  art  and  a “grass  roots”  drama  in 
this  province — something  indigenous  to  our  own  soil,  expressing 
the  spirit  of  our  own  country,  and  not  just  an  imitation  of  im- 
ported articles.  Musical  development  has,  however,  lagged  in 
this  province  by  comparison  with  our  neighbors,  partly  because 
there  has  been  no  follow-up  during  the  winter  of  work  done  at 
Banff  during  the  month  of  August.  It  is  time  to  fill  this  hiatus 
in  the  university  organization,  and  to  strengthen  and  organize 
more  formally  a university  department  of  fine  arts.  This  is  the 
more  urgent  since  the  University  is  taking  over  responsibility 
for  all  teacher  training,  and  art,  music,  and  drama  are  all  sub- 
jects in  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Physical  Education — The  new  emphasis  on  physical  fitness 
engendered  by  our  war  experience,  should  be  reflected  in 
strengthened  programmes  of  physical  education  at  every  level. 
Hitherto  only  first-year  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
have  been  required  to  pursue  a course  in  physical  education, 
though  all  students  have  been  encouraged  to  participate  in  games 
or  sports  of  various  kinds,  under  the  leadership  of  coaches.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  physical  training  has  been  largely  replaced  by  mili- 
tary drill.  The  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  recom- 
mends that  physical  education  for  all  students  should  be  intro- 
duced. This  should  become  possible  if  military  training,  though 
perhaps  still  required  of  all  students  in  the  post-war  period,  is 
reduced  to  not  more  than  two  hours  a week  (as  compared  with 
the  present  four  to  six  hours). 

The  National  Council  also  recommends  that  universities 
should  establish  degree  courses  in  physical  education  and  health. 
Granting  that  fully  trained  specialists  are  required,  and  that 
Canadians  should  not  be  forced  to  go  to  American  universities  to 
get  degrees  in  physical  education,  it  would  still  seem  that  one 
university  might  serve  the  four  western  provinces  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Chemical  Engineering — Instruction  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing at  the  University  has  been  carried  on  a makeshift  basis  for 
18  years.  In  spite  of  this  the  course  grows  steadily  in  popular- 
ity. Forty  students  in  second-year  engineering  in  1943-44  de- 
sired to  register  in  this  option  in  1944-45,  but  the  maximum  num- 
ber which  could  be  accommodated  is  24.  The  University  of  Al- 
berta would  seem  to  be  the  logical  place  in  western  Canada  for 
instruction  and  research  in  petroleum  engineering,  a special 
branch  of  chemical  engineering. 

World  Relations — The  University  must  prepare  students  to 
enter  a world  in  a state  of  transition.  Government,  Geography, 
Russian  studies,  Chinese  studies,  Latin-American  studies,  are 
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all  subjects  made  more  urgent  by  the  trend  of  world  affairs 
and  Canada’s  growing  importance  among  the  nations.  At  pres- 
ent these  subjects  are  only  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  University  of  Alberta.  In  some  cases  there  should  be 
room  for  dividing  the  field  with  other  universities.  For  example, 
since  Vancouver  is  the  main  gateway  to  the  seaborne  routes  to 
China,  the  University  of  British  Columbia  might  undertake  Chi- 
nese studies,  and  since  Edmonton  is  the  gateway  to  the  over- 
land and  air  routes  to  Russia,  the  University  of  Alberta  has 
initiated  a course  in  Russian  history  this  year  and  plans  a course 
in  the  Russian  language  for  the  next  year.  Other  studies  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  Russia  and  the  promotion  of  satis- 
factory intercourse  will  be  developed  later. 

Forestry — The  Prairie  Section,  Canadian  Society  of  Forest 
Engineers,  at  a meeting  in  Winnipeg,  November  11,  1944,  passed 
a resolution  urging  the  immediate  establishment  of  a profes- 
sional school  in  forestry  at  one  of  the  prairie  universities,  sup- 
plemented by  short  courses  in  all  three  provinces  for  rangers, 
timber  markers,  scalers,  and  inspectors.  The  resolution  pointed 
out  that  the  three  prairie  provinces  contain  90%  of  the  forest 
lands  of  the  West,  that  forest  industries  come  next  to  agricul- 
ture as  a field  of  employment,  and  that  very  few  foresters  trained 
in  the  East  or  in  British  Columbia  seek  employment  in  the 
prairie  provinces. 

Junior  Colleges — The  growth  in  population  during  the  36 
years  since  the  University  opened  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  this 
Province  would  seem  to  justify  extending  its  services  more  di- 
rectly to  Calgary  district  residents.  The  proposed  integration  of 
teacher  training  in  the  Normal  Schools  and  Faculty  of  Education 
would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  other  university  courses  at 
Calgary.  Indeed,  the  extension  of  the  teacher-training  pro- 
gramme to  two  years  will  necessitate  teaching  certain  Arts  and 
Science  subjects  required  by  these  students  in  Calgary.  It  should 
be  a comparatively  simple  matter  to  add  what  is  necessary  for 
the  programmse  of  other  students  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  work  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  in  Edmonton.  Conceivably 
the  attendance  in  junior  courses  in  Arts  and  Science  at  Calgary 
might  grow  to  such  a point  over  a period  of  years  as  to  justify 
adding  the  senior  years  in  this  faculty.  It  is  not  expected  to  be- 
come practicable  to  duplicate  courses  in  the  professional  facul- 
ties beyond  the  first  year,  except  in  the  case  of  Education.  The 
establishment  of  junior  university  courses  at  Calgary  is  made 
urgent  by  the  prospective  congestion  at  Edmonton  when  students 
returning  from  war  service  are  added  to  the  regular  crop  of  ma- 
triculants. 

Junior  colleges  should  provide  not  only  junior  courses  for 
students  proceeding  to  a university  degree,  but  also  a two-year 
programme  of  terminal  courses  leading  to  a diploma,  with  ad- 
mission not  based  upon  university  matriculation  but  rather  upon 
some  standard  of  maturity  and  intellectual  development  appro- 
priate to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Association  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  should  be  especially  valuable  in  developing 
courses  of  this  kind.  Evening  courses  of  smaller  compass  might 
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be  arranged  for  adults.  Many  of  the  courses  in  the  teacher  train- 
ing programme  are  of  general  educational  value,  and  might  well 
constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  junior  college  programme. 
It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  increase  the  staff  consider- 
ably over  that  required  for  teacher-training  alone,  especially  to 
take  care  of  evening  classes.  These  new  institutions  should  fill  the 
need  for  a “people’s  university,”  serving  a wider  clientele  with 
-a  type  of  instruction  not  available  hitherto  in  the  University  of 
Alberta.  In  due  course,  junior  college  work  of  this  nature  should 
be  made  available  at  both  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  but  the  initial 
development  might  take  place  more  conveniently  at  Calgary,  as 
an  extension  of  the  programme  required  by  the  addition  of  a sec- 
ond year  of  teacher-training  there. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (21)  That  the  University 
continue  its  development  in  the  direction  of  serving  more  people 
on  a broader  basis. 

(22)  That  the  integration  of  all  teacher-training  in  Alberta 
be  completed. 

(23)  That  the  University  establish  a junior  college  at  Cal- 
gary and  later  at  Edmonton,  in  association  with  proposed  new 
teacher-training  colleges. 

(24)  That  an  adequate  building  programme  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton  be  carried  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

(25)  That  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  be  urged  to 
provide  a new  University  High  School  building  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

(26)  That  the  University  add  to  its  staff  and  departments, 
as  may  be  necessary  and  practicable,  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. 

(27)  That  the  University  of  Alberta  co-operate  with  other 
universities  in  the  prairie  provinces,  in  providing  all  the  higher 
educational  services  required  in  this  region,  such  as  physical  edu- 
cation and  forestry. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 

Earlier  in  this  Report,  reference  was  made  to  vocational  in- 
stitutes as  places  where  students  may  pursue,  on  a level  above 
that  of  secondary  schools,  more  intensive  and  specialized  training 
in  the  skills  pertaining  to  various  trades.  The  Principal  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  at  Calgary,  sub- 
mitted a brief  on  the  function  and  possible  scope  of  this  Insti- 
tute in  the  post-war  years.  He  points  out  that  the  service  trades 
dealing  with  electricity,  gas  and  water  distribution,  transporta- 
tion, farm  mechanization,  building,  etc.,  make  up  a large  part  of 
our  industrial  life,  and  are  just  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  work  done  by  the  learned  professions.  During  the 
28  years  since  its  inception  in  1916,  the  Provincial  Institute  has 
made  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  education  in  Alberta, 
and  developed  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  which  go  far 
to  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  the  youth  of  this  Province.  There 
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is  no  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  play  a more  and  more  important 
role  as  industrialization  proceeds. 

Referring  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  Calgary,  the  Principal  quotes  Dean  C.  R.  Young,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  that:  “Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  practicable  for  a degree-granting  engineering  college  to  at- 
tempt parallel  technical  institute  activities  on  the  same  campus, 
under  the  same  administrative  and  teaching  direction,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  operating  hours.”  This  is  logical  enough,  as  the 
larger  professional  school  is  likely  to  become  the  main  interest 
of  the  staff,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  institute.  With 
an  independent  staff  devoting  its  full  time  and  interest  to  the 
work  of  the  institute  it  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  and  elsewhere  that  a diploma-granting 
school  of  agriculure  (vocational  institute)  can  operate  hap- 
pily and  successfully  alongside  a degree-granting  faculty 
of  agriculture.  However,  no  proposal  has  been  made  to 
move  the  University  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  to  Cal- 
gary. True,  the  Calgary  branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute 
of  Canada  has  been  pressing  the  University  to  organize  first-year 
courses  in  engineering  there,  but  even  if  this  is  found  practicable 
it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  such  junior  courses  could  exercise 
any  adverse  influence  on  the  institute.  Indeed,  they  might  even 
pave  the  way  to  establishing  the  same  happy  and  profitable  re- 
lations between  the  Institute  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
as  have  always  existed  between  the  Provincial  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  University  Faculty  of  Agriculture.  Every  year 
several  of  the  best  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  come 
from  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  normally  with  a year’s  credit  in 
professional  subjects.  The  Society  for  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education  points  out  that,  “A  fair  proportion  of  those  trained 
(in  technical  institutes)  advance  in  time  to  a professional 
status.”  Already  a considerable  number  of  Provincial  Institute 
graduates  have  continued  their  training  in  universities  and  are 
filling  important  posts  in  the  engineering  life  of  the  country. 
The  way  should  always  be  open  to  those  who  are  genune  “uni- 
versity timber”  to  proceed  to  the  highest  degrees. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Normal  Schools  with  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty  of  Education,  and  the  establishment  of  a Junior 
College  at  Calgary  with  terminal  courses  as  well  as  courses  count- 
ing towards  a degree,  should  give  the  institute  new  opportunity 
to  serve  in  a wider  sphere.  It  is  especially  equipped  to  offer  in- 
struction in  industrial  art  and  shop  work  qualifying  teachers-in- 
training  for  specialist  certificates.  It  should  also  offer  these 
and  other  courses  to  students  following  junior  college  terminal 
programmes  with  a vocational  outlook.  If  home  economics  and 
commerce  are  added  to  the  Institute’s  programme  as  the  Prin- 
cipal recommends,  these  would  also  fit  into  teacher-training 
and  junior-college  programmes.  The  principal  also  recommends 
adding  to  the  existing  wide  range  of  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
building-trade  courses,  new  courses  in  radio,  electronics,  power- 
plant  engineering,  short  courses  for  apprentices,  courses  in  trac- 
tor-drawn equipment,  Diesel  engines,  various  new  aspects  of 
aeroplane  construction  and  maintenance,  and  evening  courses  in 
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a wide  variety  of  arts  and  crafts.  This  sort  of  service  should 
dovetail  perfectly  with  the  University’s  desire  to  develop  a 
“people’s  college”  in  Calgary.  The  relations  of  the  two  institu- 
tions should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  making  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  facilities  of  both  with  a minimum  of  duplication 
The  only  point  at  which  some  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
concerns  the  division  of  the  art  field.  The  Institute,  because  of 
its  history,  is  loath  to  consider  any  division.  The  University  is 
content  to  leave  industrial  and  commerical  art  to  the  Institute, 
but  feels  it  must  press  its  own  development  of  the  fine  arts,  not 
only  because  these  are  a traditional  part  of  a university  pro- 
gramme of  liberal  education,  but  also  because  of  its  responsibility 
for  teacher  training  at  Edmonton  as  well  as  at  Calgary. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (28)  That  the  work  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  be  maintained  and 
expanded  as  required  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  vocational 
instruction  at  the  institute  level. 

(20)  That  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Institute  be  used 
also  to  support  the  teacher-training  and  junior-college  work  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  in  Calgary. 

Libraries 

As  an  instrument  for  education  at  every  level,  probably 
nothing  exceeds  in  importance  an  adequate  library  service.  The 
invention  of  printing,  about  1450,  made  possible  the  preserva- 
tion, transmission,  and  wide  dissemination  of  knowledge,  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  more  material  progress  since  that 
date  in  all  the  preceding  millennia.  Within  the  present  genera- 
tion the  accelerating  pace  of  scientific  and  material  progress  has 
put  a serious  strain  upon  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  our 
civilization.  Public  enlightment  on  the  numerous  problems  fac- 
ing us  is  the  first  step  to  their  solution. 

Dr.  Hadley  Cantril,  of  Princeton  University’s  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  Research,  published  in  May,  1944,  the  results  of  a 
survey  which  indicated: 

That  nearly  6 out  of  every  10  adult  Americans  do  not  know 
that  the  United  States  never  joined  the  League  of  Nations. 

That  nearly  4 out  of  10  do  not  know  what  a tariff  is. 

That  nearly  7 out  of  10  do  not  know  how  a peace  treaty  is 
approved  under  the  American  Constitution. 

That  6 out  of  10  have  never  heard  nor  read  about  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  that  19  out  of  20  are  unable  to  name  even 
one  of  its  provisions. 

While  we  may  fondly  hope  that  Canadian  public  opinion  is 
better  informed,  we  have  no  proof  of  this,  and  certainly  are  not 
entitled  to  base  such  a hope  on  any  superiority  in  our  public  li- 
brary system. 

In  considering  what  report  and  recommendations  to  make 
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upon  a public  library  service  for  Alberta,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  had  available  the  following  documents: 

(i)  Alberta  Public  Libraries  Act,  1922. 

(ii)  An  Extension  Programme  for  Alberta  Public  Libraries, 
prepared  for  the  Canadian  Library  Council  by  Alexander  Cal- 
houn, Librarian  of  the  Calgary  Public  Library,  1944. 

(iii)  British  Columbia  Public  Libraries  Act,  1924,  with 
Amendments,  1937,  1940,  1942,  1944. 

Tiv)  British  Columbia  Library  Survey,  1927-28,  and  a Re- 
consideration, 1940. 

(v)  Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, 1943. 

(vi)  Libraries  for  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Nora  Bateson, 
Director,  Regional  Libraries  Commission,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Halifax.  Food  for  Thought,  January,  1943.  Republished 
by  the  Canadian  Library  Council  as  pamphlet  entitled,  “Rural 
Canada  Needs  Libraries,”  1944. 

(vii)  Libraries  in  the  Post-War  Period.  Report  of  Chief 
Librarian  to  Toronto  Public  Library  Board,  January,  1944. 

(viii)  Library  Needs  in  Saskatchewan.  Summary  of  a 
Brief  on  Post-War  Library  Services,  submitted  to  the  Saskat- 
chewan Reconstruction  Council  by  the  Saskatchewan  Library 
Association.  Food  for  Thought,  May,  1944. 

(ix)  Library  Service  for  Canada.  Brief  of  the  Canadian 
Library  Council  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  Special 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Re-establishment,  1944. 

(x)  A National  Library,  by  Elizabeth  Dafoe,  Librarian, 
University  of  Manitoba.  Food  for  Thought,  May,  1944. 

A glance  over  the  foregoing  titles  and  authorships  reveals 
a widespread  interest  in  the  more  adequate  development  of  li- 
brary service  in  Canada,  and  that  some  provinces  have  taken 
definite  steps  through  commissions  and  regional  libraries  to  or- 
ganize such  a service. 

The  British  Columbia  Public  Library  Commission  dates  from 
1919,  and  in  1927-28,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  made  what  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  library  survey  yet  made  in  the  Dominion.  The  con- 
clusion from  that  survey,  reaffirmed  in  1940,  was  that  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  library  policy  must  provide  not  only  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  existing  city  public  libraries, 
but  also  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  a public  library 
service:  (a)  for  populous  district  municipalities  and  smaller 
cities,  (b)  for  schools,  (c)  for  well-populated  rural  areas,  often 
in  or  near  municipal  districts,  (d)  for  less  populous  rural  areas 
all  over  the  Province,  and  (e)  for  sparsely  populated  and  often 
isolated  frontier  communities.  The  Survey  Report  recommended 
that  the  supervision  of  all  public  library  affairs  should  be  uni- 
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fied  under  a Commission  of  seven  members,  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  operating  through  a capable  director 
and  trained  professional  staff.  The  Reconsideration,  in  1940, 
revised  the  number  of  commissioners  to  five  and  questioned 
whether  transferring  the  Commission  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
would  be  necessarily  advantageous,  since  in  the  Department  of 
Education  it  might  be  so  far  outweighed  by  the  school  system 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  neglect.  The  important  thing,  it  was  em- 
phasized, was  to  have  it  associated  directly  with  a Minister  who 
is  keenly  interested  in  library  service.  An  interior  depot  was 
established  at  Prince  George  in  1931,  but  is  not  yet  supported  by 
the  railway  library-car  service  originally  contemplated.  Certain 
other  important  results  followed  the  Survey,  notably  the  estab- 
lishment, with  initial  aid  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  of 
Union  (regional)  libraries  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  and  Vancouver  Island.  The  first  of  these  now  serves  a 
population  of  some  37,000  at  a rate  of  35  cents  per  capita, 
through  a distribution  system  of  27  branches,  62  bus  -stations, 
and  53  schools.  In  the  Okanagan  Valley,  16,000  persons  are 
served  at  a per  capita  tax  rate  of  43  cents,  and  on  Vancouver 
Island,  23,000  persons  at  40  cents.  It  is  estimated  that  a per 
capita  rate  of  50  cents  would  be  required  to  maintain  a satis- 
factory standard  of  service. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  a compact  area  with  a population  of 
about  90,000,  is  served  by  a province-wide  system  with  24 
branches  and  deposits  in  many  country  schools,  initiated  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  now  administered  by 
the  Provincial  Government  at  a rate  of  27  cents  per  capita.  Nova 
Scotia,  following  a survey  in  1937,  established  the  next  year  a 
Regional  Libraries  Commission  of  five  members,  which  ap- 
pointed a Director  and  has  post-war  plans  for  seven  or  eight  re- 
gional libraries  to  be  supported  on  a dollar  for  dollar  basis  by  the 
Province  and  the  region.  With  a Carnegie  Corporation  grant 
of  $50,000  available  to  purchase  an  initial  book  stock,  it  is  ex- 
pected the  regional  shares  will  be  raised  by  taxes  of  35  to  50 
cents  per  capita.  Ontario  is  organizing  on  the  basis  of  county 
library  associations,  of  which  so  far  there  are  eight,  county  coun- 
cil grants  of  $200  to  $600  being  matched  by  provincial  grants. 
Existing  legislation  does  not  empower  county  councils  to  levy 
library  taxes,  and  the  present  scheme  functions  only  through 
established  libraries,  each  of  which  contributes  $25  a year  to  the 
common  fund.  The  Eastern  Townships  Library  Association  in 
Quebec  has  been  experimenting  along  similar  lines  to  Ontario. 
Other  provinces  do  not  appear  to  have  established  regional  li- 
brary services  yet,  though  every  province  has  travelling  libraries 
(bokes  of  selected  books  sent  out  on  request  to  schools  or  other 
local  organizations),  and  most  provinces  have  open  shelf  libraries 
(mail  service  to  individuals),  these  services  usually  being  given 
by  universities. 

The  Brief  on  Post-War  Library  Services,  by  the  Saskat- 
chewan Library  Association,  points  out  that  the  present  inade- 
quacy of  school  libraries  is  especially  deplorable,  since  new 
teaching  methods  make  the  library  the  centre  of  school  activities. 
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Pools  of  books  at  regional  centres  are  proposed  to  meet  rural 
school  needs.  The  Brief  points  out  that  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment Correspondence  School  Branch,  the  University  Extension 
Department,  and  the  Canadian  Legion  Educational  Services,  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  library  facilities  for  the  pupils  in  rural 
parts.  Reading  suggested  for  the  Citizens’  Forum  and  Farm 
Radio  Forum  is  for  the  most  part  not  available  in  rural  or  small 
urban  libraries.  The  first  recommendation  is  for  a Survey  Com- 
mission and  the  second  for  a permanent  Saskatchewan  Library 
Commission,  with  adequate  grants  to  carry  on  its  work,  includ- 
ing the  training  of  librarians.  The  Commission  is  expected  to 
co-operate  with  the  National  Film  Board  and  other  audio-visual 
agencies  in  establishing  a library  of  films,  records,  and  special 
materials  for  school  and  adult  education  programmes. 

The  Canadian  Library  Council,  in  its  Brief  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  quotes  from  Carlyle  that,  “The  true  uni- 
versity is  a collection  of  books,”  and  points  out  that  five  million 
citizens  of  Canada  are  without  any  kind  of  public  library  ser- 
vice. It  estimates  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  capita  as  the  cost  of  an  en- 
tirely adequate  service  for  every  member  of  the  population.  This 
would  include  special  service  to  children,  encouraging  them  to 
organize  hobby,  literary,  social  study,  and  vocational  clubs  under 
trained  leadership.  The  Brief  points  out  that  modern  life  de- 
mands greater  skill,  training,  and  information  throughout  the 
whole  population,  and  emphasizes  the  part  libraries  may  play  in 
rehabilitation,  especially  of  men  and  women  who  may  not  be  able 
or  willing  to  follow  the  Government  pattern  of  educational  re- 
habilitation. A Dominion-wide  survey  by  a Library  Resources 
Board,  in  co-operation  with  provincial  agencies,  is  recommended. 
This  Board  could  later  serve  as  a central  co-ordinating  agency, 
which  might  also  allocate  adjustment  grants  to  regional  libraries 
according  to  local  interest  and  needs.  A population  of  40,000 
with  a Budget  of  $25,000  a year  (apart  from  buildings)  is 
recommended  as  a minimum  regional  unit.  A national  library, 
containing  every  book  and  pamphlet  published  in  or  about  Can- 
ada, maintaining  a union  catalogue  of  all  books  in  government 
libraries  and  of  rare  and  valuable  books  in  any  Canadian  library, 
and  which,  though  not  a general  lending  library,  would  be  ready 
to  serve  the  unusual  need  with  the  unusual  book,  is  considered  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  whole  library  organization. 

The  Alberta  Public  Libraries  Act,  1922,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  municipal  library  boards,  and  library  tax  levies 
up  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  the  assessed  value  of  all 
property;  also  the  issuance  of  public  library  debentures  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings;  also  dol- 
lar for  dollar  grants  from  the  Provincial  Government  in  aid  of 
municipal  library  expenditures  for  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. Now',  22  years  later,  it  is  clear  that  this  has  not  been 
enough  to  encourage  adequate  development. 

Mr.  Alexander  Calhoun,  in  his  report  to  the  Canadian  Li- 
brary Council,  points  out  that  in  1939  Alberta  spent  15  cents 
per  capita  on  public  libraries,  as  compared  with  31  cents  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  32  cents  in  Montana,  and  37  cents  in  Ontario.  Most 
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of  Alberta’s  expenditures  were  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  where 
the  per  capita  rate  was  nearly  50  cents.  For  the  rest  of  the 
Province  it  was  less  than  4 cents.  If  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge, 
and  Red  Deer  were  given  separately,  the  public  library  outlay 
for  the  rest  of  the  province  would  be  negligible.  This  residue 
does  get  some  service  from  the  Extension  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  at  an  outlay  of  about  2 cents  per  capita. 

The  first  step  here  as  elsewhere  is  to  establish  a Public  Li- 
brary Commission  (serving  without  remuneration,  but  with  a 
qualified,  paid  staff)  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a survey 
of  the  library  needs  of  the  Province  and  developing  and  super- 
vising a policy  to  meet  these  needs.  The  Commission  might  be 
set  up  by  Order-in-Council,  and  after  making  a survey  it  would 
be  in  a position  to  advise  concerning  a new  Public  Libraries  Act 
defining  in  more  detail  its  powers  and  duties.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  survey  might  be  combined  with  a demonstration, 
using  a railway  library-car,  if  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
railways  could  be  secured. 

Mr.  Calhoun  feels  that  a very  good  regional  library  service 
could  be  financed  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  50  cents  per  capita, 
as  regional  schemes  can  generally  be  operated  quite  economically. 
He  proposes  initial  schemes  to  serve  the  coal-mining  areas,  the 
Peace  River  region,  and  the  Lethbridge  area.  He  advocates  using 
the  Drumheller  Public  Library  as  a regional  library  for  that  area, 
a library  at  Blairmore  for  the  Crow’s  Nest  area,  the  University 
Extension  Library  for  the  Nordegg  and  Coal  Branch  fields  and 
for  the  Peace  River  region,  and  the  Lethbridge  Public  Library 
for  that  region.  These  libraries  could  organize  local  distributing 
centres  to  be  served  by  “bookmobiles”.  Further  regional 
schemes  might  be  based  on  the  large  school  divisions  and  the 
larger  municipal  districts  now  being  organized  in  Alberta.  Li- 
braries, or  regional  book  distributing  centres,  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community  centres  which  many  municipalities 
are  including  in  their  post-war  plans. 

Federal  grants  might  reasonably  be  requested  to  supplement 
provincial  grants  in  getting  regional  schemes  started,  since  the 
initial  outlay  for  buildings  and  books  will  be  heavy.  The  pos- 
sibility of  getting  assistance  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
should  also  be  explored.  After  the  first  five-year  period  the 
schemes  might  be  supported  by  a combination  of  provincial 
grants  and  municipal  taxation. 

The  very  direct  and  positive  role  which  public  libraries  can 
play  in  adult  education  should  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Such  libraries  should  be  staffed  to  offer  evening  courses  in  di- 
rected reading  on  topics  of  current  public  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (30)  That  a Public  Library 
Commission  be  established  by  Order-in-Council  with  the  duty 
of  making  a survey  of  the  library  needs  of  Alberta  and  of  re- 
porting to  the  Government  concerning  a policy  to  meet  these 
needs  and  any  legislation  required. 
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Provincial  Archives  and  Museum 

Interest  in  the  history  of  one’s  own  province  and  country  is 
a wholesome  sign  of  civic  maturity.  In  the  Provincial  Library 
there  is  the  nucleus  of  a valuable  collection  of  archive  material 
but,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Cecil  Denny,  in  1928,  there  has  been 
no  trained  archivist  to  collect,  classify  and  care  for  such  material. 
The  task  becomes  more  difficult  with  the  lapse  of  time,  as  official 
records  may  be  destroyed  after  they  are  thought  to  be  “dead”, 
and  letters  and  private  papers  are  constantly  being  discarded 
by  persons  unaware  of  their  historical  significance.  Moreover, 
pioneers  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  early  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Province  are  passing  away. 

A Provincial  Museum  could  do  for  other  material  relating 
to  the  life  and  activity  of  the  province  what  is  done  by  archives 
for  documentary  material.  Such  a museum  should  include  arts 
and  crafts,  natural  history,  and  industrial  collections  as  well  as 
historical  objects. 

The  original  plan  for  the  completed  university  buildings  pro- 
vided for  the  University  Library  and  the  Provincial  Library  (in- 
cluding the  Archives)  under  one  roof  on  the  campus.  This 
would  leave  the  library  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  exclusively 
a Legislative  Library.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement, which  would  keep  source  material  in  one  place  con- 
veniently accessible  to  University  scholars.  In  Saskatchewan, 
the  Provincial  Archives  are  housed  in  the  University.  But  the 
University  of  Alberta  has  no  accommodation  at  present  for  any 
of  these  things,  and  some  of  them  are  too  important  to  await  de- 
velopment of  a long-term  building  programme.  Government 
House  is  considered  very  suitable  for  museum  purposes,  and 
could  also  house  the  archives  until  these  grow  to  a volume  re- 
quiring a separate  building.  A special  archives  building  would 
resemble  a library  in  design  and  equipment,  and  might  be  built 
on  the  university  campus. 

The  University  of  Alberta  has  Mr.  Robert  E.  Gard  working 
on  a three-year  programme  (1943-46),  supported  by  a financial 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  collecting  folklore  and 
local  history  as  a basis  for  creative  writing,  especially  the  writ- 
ing of  drama.  Public  response  to  a request  for  material  of  this 
kind  has  been  so  widespread  and  generous  as  to  make  it  impor- 
tant that  there  be  no  break  in  the  work  when  the  special  grant 
lapses.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  material  already  accumulated 
is  such  as  urgently  to  demand  space  for  storage  and  skilled  help 
to  classify  and  make  it  available  to  students  and  writers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Dominion  Government  has  begun  to  sort  and  dis- 
pose of  the  old  files  relating  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  west- 
ern provinces.  It  is  important  that  Alberta  secure  and  care  for 
such  of  this  material  as  should  be  preserved  in  the  Provincial 
archives. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  recommendations  put 
forward  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Committee  March  10,  1944,  led  the  Provincial  Government  to 
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establish  by  Order-in-Council,  May  9,  1944,  an  Archives  Commit- 
tee to  study  the  matter  and  report  to  the  Executive  Council.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Education  is  informed  that  the  Archives  Com- 
mittee filed  a report  early  in  December,  1944,  outlining  a num- 
ber of  successive  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  develop  a com- 
plete scheme  providing  for:  (a)  the  registration  and  preserva- 
tion of  official  public  records;  (b)  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  historical  records;  (c)  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
museum  materials. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (31)  That  Government 
House  be  earmarked  now  for  use  as  a provincial  museum  and  ar- 
chives as  soon  as  possible. 

(32)  That  a provincial  archivist  be  appointed  before  the 
university  folklore  and  local  history  project  terminates. 

4.  FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  estimated  cost  of  some  of  the  Subcommittee’s  proposals 
is  included  in  the  discussion  of  the  items  concerned.  These  are 
listed  below,  numbered  according  to  the  terms  of  reference.  Ac- 
curate estimates  for  the  remaining  proposals  are  not  available, 
but  rough  estimates  of  a number  are  included  to  give  some  idea 
of  their  order  of  magnitude. 


1.  (a)  Cost  to  the  Province  of  students  completing 

interrupted  education  at  the  prematriculation 

level  l Ayi  N il 

At  university  level,  on  basis  of  500  students 

per  year  I3SJ[ - $ 85,000 

(b)  and 

(c)  Cost  to  the  Province  of  vocational  training 

and  retraining  .. Nil 

2.  (a)  Annual  cost  of  increasing  teachers’  salaries 

and  pensions  ik „ 1,000,000 

(b)  Annual  cost  to  the  Province  of  scholarships, 

$30,000  increasing  to  *1 L;.l § 1 75,000 

Annual  cost  to  the  Province  of  scaling  down 
University  fees  about  one-fourth  50,000 

(c)  Urban  school  building  programme,  nearly  5,000,000 

Rural  school  building  programme  7,000,000 

(d)  Cost  of  roads  (see  Report  of  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works.) 

(e)  Extra  capital  cost  of  six  community  schools 

over  ordinary  provision  estimated  in  2 (c)  4:..  250,000 

Extra  annual  operating  cost  . 30,000 

(f)  Extra  annual  cost  of  longer  hours  of  operation, 
to  use  schools  as  community  centres  under 

Home  and  School  Associations,  per  school 500 

(g)  Annual  cost  of  Provincial  aid  to  adult  educa- 
tion   L : V.:...„... ; Af  25,000 
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3.  (a)  University  building  programme  2,750,000 

Cost  of  integrating  Normal  Schools  and  Fac- 
ulty of  Education,  and  extending  minimum 
course  to  two  years: 

Initial  capital  cost,  Edmonton  ..3.-  25,000 

Initial  capital  cost,  Calgary  50,000 

Extra  annual  operating  costs  $15,000,  in- 
creasing by  1950-51  to  82,000 

Annual  cost  of  junior  college,  Calgary  50,000 

(b)  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art : 

Initial  capital  cost  of  new  equipment  150,000 

Annual  cost  of  maintaining  equipment 5,000 

(c)  Regional  library  service  at  50^  per  capita  400,000 

(d)  Provincial  Archives: 

Initial  annual  cost  of  staff  7,000 


5.  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

In  Alberta  the  anomalous  situation  exists  under  which  ad- 
ministrative units  making  the  greatest  financial  effort,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  rate  of  taxation  on  property,  commonly  provide 
limited,  even  impoverished  educational  programmes,  while 
wealthy  units,  sometimes  with  less  than  one-third  the  effort, 
secure  much  more  generous  and  diversified  educational  offerings. 

According  to  current  assessment  figures,  ability  to  pay 
varies  between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  school  divisions  in 
the  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  while  school  grants  provided  for  these 
divisions  vary  only  in  the  ration  of  one  to  three. 

The  Alberta  School  Grants  Act  has  grown  to  its  present 
form  through  the  addition  of  many  ad  hoc  amendments  to  meet- 
new  and  special  situations.  There  is  urgent  need  now  for  an  ex- 
tensive revision  of  the  Act,  based  upon  a thoroughgoing  inquiry 
into  the  cost  of  adequate  and  defensible  elementary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  secondary  school  offerings,  and  the  ability  of  various 
administrative  units  to  provide  them. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’ 
Association  has  stated  that  farm  lands  and  personal  property 
bear  83%  of  the  cost  of  education,  only  the  remaining  17%  com- 
ing from  provincial  grants.  In  a Brief  presented  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Dominion  and  Provincial  Relations,  1938,  the 
Trustees’  Association  asserted: 

“Under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  our  real  property  assessment  has  become  a 
levy  on  capital,  and  we  realize  that  this  condition  cannot  con- 
tinue as  our  assessment  base  is  steadily  shrinking  due  to  lower 
values  and  tax  forfeitures. 

“By  way  of  contrast  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  in  Great 
Britain  about  50%  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
is  borne  by  the  central  government,  although  at  the  same  time 
local  school  authorities  enjoy  a large  measure  of  autonomy. 
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t5We  are  advocating  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
federal  government  give  financial  assistance/’ 

The  trustees  feel  that  as  education  benefits  all  the  people, 
its  costs  should  be  spread  equitably  over  the  whole  country,  by  a 
system  of  taxation  possibly  only  on  a dominion-wide  basis.  They 
evidently  recognize  that  Dominion  aid  must  come  through  the 
Provincial  Government,  since  they  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion unanimously  at  their  annual  convention  in  November,  1943 : 

“Resolved  that  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association 
request  the  Provincial  Government  to  assume  one-half  the  cost 
of  Public  and  High  School  education  in  Alberta.” 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Alberta  Association  of  Municipal 
Districts  passed  a similar  resolution  at  its  annual  convention, 
urging  also  the  establishment  of  a maximum  rate  of  taxation  on 
land  for  school  purposes,  and  a more  equitable  system  of  sharing 
education  costs  throughout  the  Province. 

The  Dominion  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Provinces  in  1913  with 
a grant  of  $10,000,000,  spread  over  ten  years,  in  aid  of  agricul- 
tural education;  and  again  after  the  First  Great  War  with  a sim- 
ilar grant  in  aid  of  technical  education.  But  in  both  cases  the 
expiry  of  the  grants  left  the  provinces  in  a position  of  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  projects  suffered.  What  is  needed  now 
is  a continuing  arrangement,  with  provision  for  periodic  adjust- 
ments to  meet  changing  conditions. 

In  Great  Britain  the  total  cost  of  education  is  now  about 
£70,000,000  a year.  Plans  for  educational  reconstruction  call  for 
stepping  this  up  gradually  by  another  £80,000,000.  Beginning 
April  1,  1945,  the  extra  cost  that  year  will  be  £5,500,000.  By 
1951-52,  the  increased  expenditure  is  expected  to  reach  £47,000,- 
000.  The  State’s  share  will  be  raised  from  the  present  50%  to 
55%,  but  more  will  be  done  to  assist  those  local  authorities  which 
are  financially  weak.  It  is  recognized  that  the  present  disparity 
of  resources  as  between  one  local  authority  and  another  gives 
rise  to  inequalities  of  opportunity  which  are  in  conflict  with 
democratic  principles. 

Spokesmen  for  Canada’s  three  major  political  parties  went 
on  record  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Teachers’  Association  of  Quebec,  in  Montreal,  October  8,  1943, 
in  favour  of  raising  teachers’  salaries  to  such  a standard  as  will 
ensure  Canadians  of  the  best  type  and  qualifications  entering  the 
profession,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation with  safeguards  to  ensure  continued  provincial  autonomy 
in  the  field. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends:  (33)  That  the  School 
Grants  Act  be  revised  to  insure  minimum  standards  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  all  school  districts. 

(34)  That  the  Province  continue  to  press  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  with  safeguards  to  ensure  continued  provincial 
autonomy  in  this  field. 
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